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PREFATORY  ADDRESS. 

Tj'ROM  a remark,  tc  That  the  generality  of 
Prefaces  are  either  not  read,  not  worth  read- 
ing, or  written  with  a defign  to  prepoffefs  the 
Reader  in  favour  of  the  Work;”  the  Author  of 
this  would  not  have  addreffed  the  Public,  did  not 
the  Nature  of  it  require  that  he  fhould  inform 
them,  the  Fadts  here  offered  to  their  Notice  are 
advanced  on  the  Authority  of 


Sir  Robert  Atkins 

Percy 

Dr.  Blair 

Rudder 

Biompton 

Rymer 

Camden 

Salmon 

Chambers 

Sandford 

Collier 

Selden 

Collins 

Spelman 

Coke 

Speed 

Dugdale 

Sir  William  Temple 

Gervafe 

Tindal’s  Rapin 

Hoveden 

Dr.  Trufler 

Qgilby 

Sir  B,  Whitelock,  &c. 

Befides  the  learned  Authors  mentioned  in  the 
Account  of  the  Water  ; and  feveral  Manufcript 
informations,  Hiftorical  and  Medical,  which  he 
fas  been  favoured  with  from  different  Friends . 
vhereby  the  Idea  that  Mineral  Waters  cannot 
e ufed  without  danger  by  Perfons  afflidted  with 

Nervous 
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Nervous  Diforders  is  confuted,  the  contrary 
proved,  and  the  neceffity  of  Warm  Bathing  (while 
drinking  them  in  all  Rheumatic  4nd  Scorbutic 
Cafes)  particularly  recommended. 

The  Roads  in  the  Itinerary  are  laid  down  ac- 
cording  to  the  lateft  Surveys  j and  every  other 
Information  that  could  be  thought  of  is  inferted, 
to  render  the  whole  not  only  a Pocket  Guide  to 
thofe  who  wifh  to  drink  the  Cheltenham  Water 
on  the  Spot,  but  of  general  Entertainment  and 
Inftruition,  efpecially  to  young  Minds ; as  by  a 
flight  Attention  to  the  Notes,  they  may  here  ac- 
quire a competent  Knowledge  of  many  of  the 
moft  interefting  Hiftorical  Fails,  as  well  as  poli- 
tical and  commercial  Occurrences,  in  the  Britifh 
Hiftory. 

If,  however,  the  candid  Reader  fhould  perceive 
any  Errors  in  point  of  Chronology,  &c.  to  have 
found  their  way  into  this  Book,  a communication 
of  them  corrected  (addrefled  to  Mr,  Cruttwell) 
will  be  thankfully  attended  to,  by 


Bath,  May  i,  1783, 


THE  AUTHOR. 


OF  THE 


COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

LOUCESTERSHIRE  is  fo  called  from 


Gloucefter,  its  capital,  a handfome  city, 
and  Scire,  a Saxon  word,  fignifying  a divifion. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  of  Oxford- 
fhire,  were  called  by  the  Romans  Dobuni,*  (from 
Duffen,  deep  or  low,  orDofu,  a fat  foil)  by  which 
word  was  meant  the  inhabitants  of  the  vale  coun- 
try; but  as  they  increafed  and  removed  to  the 
higher  lands,  being  fall  confidered  as  the  fame 
people  of  the  vale  whence  they  came,  fo  they  re- 
tained the  fame  name ; but  between  the  Severn  and 

* The  Dobuni,  called  alfo  Bodunni  by  Dio,  fubmitted 
to  the  Romans  under  Plautius,  anno  4.3,  (eighty-five 
years  after  Julius  Cssfar’s  frit  defcent)  at  which  time 
Cogidunus  was  their  King.  Oliorius,  (who,  anno 
51,  fucceeded  Plautius)  in  order  to  preferve  the  Roman 
Conquefts  on  the  Severn  from  the  incurfions  of  the 
Sil  ures,  permitted  him  to  keep  poffeflion  of  the  counties 
of  Gloucelter  and  Oxford;  and  alfo  added  feme  other 
Belgic  Colonies  to  his  Government.  This  politic  ex- 
pedient fucceeded  to  his  with,  by  fomenting  divifions 
among  the  Britons,  and  attaching  a powerful  prince  to 
his  intereft,  which  the  word  of  circumiiances  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  abandon. 

N.  B.  Csefar  implies  Emperor.— Kay fer  in  German  is 
an  Emperor. 
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the  Wye  were  feated  part  of  the  Silures,  or  inha- 
bitants of  South  Wales.  The  Saxons  at  firft 
gave  the  people  of  this  county  the  name  of  Wic- 
ces,  in  Latin  Wiccii,  a German  appellation,  from 
their  dwelling  near  a creek  of  the  fea : Wic  in 
that  language  denoting  a creek;  it  was  afterwards 
changed  by  them  to  Gleauceftrefchire,  from 

Gleau — Fair ; 

Cefter — a fortified  place  ; rather  Caftrum  a Camp; 

Schire — Saxon — a part  cut  oft  or  divided  from; 
whence  the  Englifh  word  Shearing. 

This  county  (which  has  three  grand  divifions  : 
The  Cotefwold  country;  the  Vale;  and  the 
Foreft  of  Dean,  hereafter  defcribed)  lies  in  the  Ox- 
ford Circuit,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Here- 
fordfhire;  E.  by  Oxfordfhire  and  a fmall  part  of 
Berkfhire ; S.  by  Wiltfhire;  W.  by  part  ofSomer- 
fetfhire,  the  Briftol  Channel,  and  Monmouthfliire. 

Its  length  from  the  parifh  of  Clifford  Chambers, 
near  Stratford  upon  Avon,  to  Clifton  on  the 
Briftol  Avon,  beyond  the  city  of  Briftol,  in  a S. 
W.  direction,  is  about  70  ftatute  miles.  Its 
breadth  from  Leachlade,  north- weft  ward,  to  Pref- 
tcn  in  Botloe  Hundred,  about  forty  ftatute  miles. 
T is  200  miles  in  circumference ; and  contains 
about  1,100,000  acres,  28  hundreds,  3 boroughs,* 
289  parifties,  and  28  market-towns. 

A vaft  range  of  hills,  covered  with  wood  in 
many  parts  on  the  N.  W.  fide  adjoining  to  the 

Gloucefter,  Tewkelbury,  and  Cirenceller. 

vale. 
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vale,  reaches  from  Campden  on  the  borders  of 
Warwickihire  and  Worcefterfhire,  to  Lanf- 
dovvn,  near  Bath,  through  the  county  lengthwife, 
a little  obliquely  with  the  courfe  of  the  Severn, 
dividing  not  very  unequally  the  vale  and  the  foreft 
part  of  the  county  from  the  Cotefwold  : And 
there  is  no  poflibility  of  palling  diredtly  from 
Oxfordfhire,  Berkfhire,  or  Wiltlbire,  into  this 
vale,  without  defcending  one  of  the  hills  of  this 
great  chain,  many  of  which  take  their  names 
from  the  parilhes  in  or  near  which  they  lie. 


The  turnpike  road  from  London  to' 
Worcefter 

Ditto  through  Oxford  to  Gloucefter 
Ditto  thro’  Cirencefter  to  Gloucefter 
Stow  on  the  Wold  to  Tewklbury 
Cirencefter  to  Cheltenham 
Bath  to  Gloucefter  — — 

Oxford  to  Bath  — — 

Oxford  to  Briftol  — — 

The  Eaft  part  of  the  county  to  either 
of  the  paflages  over  the  Severn  at 
Framilode  or  Newnham  — ■ 
Cirencefter  to  Wotton  — — 

Ditto  to  Durfley  — — 

Ditto  to  Berkley  — — 

And  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Briftol  — — J 
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Broadway-hill. 

Crickley-hill. 

Birdlip-hill. 

Stanway-hill. 

Windals-hill. 

Frocefter-hill. 

Fryfon-hill. 

Sodbury-hill. 

Rodborough- 

hill. 


Wotton-hill. 
Durfley  hill. 
Stinchcombe- 
hill. 

LTogg-hill. 


which  is  13  miles  from  Chippenham,  and  12  ~ from  Briftol. 

By  this  road  it  is  116  § miles  to  Briftol.  Through  Bath 
no  miles  to  Briftol.  Yet  this  laft  is  the  moll  travelled, 

I both  for  the  conveniency  of  paflengers,  &c.  to  Bath,  and 
on  account  of  the  fteepr.efs  of  Togg-hill. 
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The  further  account  of  this  fhire,  its  produce, 
manufactures,  trade,  &c.  as  alfo  of  the  principal 
places  in  it,  and  thofe  worth  feeing  at  a conve- 
nient diftance,  will  be  found  after  that  of  Chel- 
tenham ; which  I have  endeavoured  to  give  in  as 
fatisfactory,  though  concife  a manner  as  poffible. 


CHELTENHAM 
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CHELTENHAM,  formerly  CHILTEHAM 
and  CHINTENHAM. 

1ITTLE  can  be  faid  with  certainty  of  the 
^ derivation  of  the  name  of  this  place  : fome 
fay  it  is  from  a brook  which  rifes  in  the  parifh 
of  Dowdefwell,  and  takes  its  courfe  on  the  fouth- 
fide  of  the  town,  the  proper  name  of  which  brook 
they  fuppofe  to  be  Chilt;  others  again,  that  it 
may  be  taken  from  Chyle  or  Cylc,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  clay;  according  to  which  acceptation 
it  fignifies  a village  or  town  of  clay,  perhaps 
fo  called  from  the  foil  in  fome  parts  of  it,  or  the 
buildings  being  firlt  made  of  earth  or  clay,  be- 
fore the  Saxons  had  learnt  the  art  of  brick- 
making ; and  this  is  the  more  credible,  as  there 
are  people  in  Cheltenham  who  remember  when 
there  were  very  few  brick  houfes  in  it. 

The  Chilt  runs  from  hence  through  Boding- 
ton,  four  miles  welt  of  Cheltenham,  and  five 
fouth  of  Tewkefbury,  on  the  turnpike  road  be- 
tween thefe  two  places,  and  empties  itfelf  into 
the  Severn  at  Wainload  Bridge,  a mile  below 
the  Haw  Pafiage,  feven  miles  from  Cheltenham, 
and  ten  from  its  fource. 

This  town  lies  in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name, 
jo  miles  N.  E.  of  the  cityof  Gloucefter. 

15 N.  cf  Cirencefter,  34  from  Monmouth. 

41  miles  from  Oxford,  25  — — Worcefter. 

9 Tewkefbury,  46  Briftol. 

39  Hereford,  48  Bath. 

And  100  almoft  due  weft  from  London.  From  all  which 
places  there  are  turnpike  roads  to  it. 
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The  parifh  Hands  in  a fandy  vale,  on  the  north 
fide  of  a high  ridge  of  hills,  compofed  cf  foft 
white  granulated  rocks,  that  partly  diffolve  in 
acids,  lying  on  the  town  fide  quite  bare  ; it  con- 
fifts  of  five  hamlets  befides  the  town,  which  is 
placed  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  extenfive 
and  delightful  vale  of  Evefholme  or  Evefham, 
called  Efiiam.  This  diftridt,  by  way  of  diftinc- 
tion,  is  called  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  from  its 
vicinity  to  that  city;  and  is  almoft  furrounded  by 
the  Cotefwold  Hills,  which  defend  it  from  the 
chilling  northern  and  eafterly  blafts,  to  which 
it  would  otherwife  be  expofed  ; fothat  few  towns, 
if  any,  in  England,  or  elfewhere,  can  be  faid  to 
excel  this  in  point  of  fituation ; and  it  is  confe- 
quently  juftly  admired  by  all  who  frequent  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  Mineral  Waters,  [of  thefe  more 
at  large  in  another  place]  the  virtues  of  which 
furpafs  any  others  of  their  kind  perhaps  in  the 
world  ; and  from  the  furprizing  cures  which  have 
been  wrought  by  them  within  thefe  few  years,  are 
getting  into  the  hig'neft  and  moft  deferved  repute. 
As  all  that  a noble,  rich,  nitrous  water,  with  a 
fine  healthy  clear  air,  and  dry  fituation,  fitted  for 
pleafure  and  diverfion  in  the  fummer,  can  do, 
may  be  expected,  and  generally  is  found  here. 

The  parifh  being  large,  the  foil  is  various  ; to 
the  eaftward  a very  loofe  whitifh  fand  ; Weftward 
a ftrong  clay,  (chyle)  ; fouth  a fine  rich  loam, 
and  in  other  parts  a mixture  of  loam  and  fand. 

The  country  hereabout  produces  wood  in 
plenty,  for  timber  and  fuel ; and  abounds  with 

grain, 
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grain,  pulfe,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  cattle,  poul- 
try, and  game.  The  water  in  the  town  is  not  To 
hard,  nor  fo  fully  charged  with  calcarious  earth,  as 
has  been  reprefented,  it  being  ufed  for  every  com- 
mon purpofe  ; though  were  it  hard,  the  brook 
water  might  be  had  with  very  little  trouble. 

In  Doomfday  Book*  this  manor  ftands  under 
the  title  of  Terra  Regis,  and  is  thus  recorded  : 

King 

* Doomfday  Book,  [Saxon,  Domboc  or  Doomboc] 
a book  of  the  furvey  of  England,  begun  in  1081,  and 
compleated  in  1086,  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
is  ftill  ufed,  to  determine  whether  tenures  are  of  antient 
demefne  or  not. 

The  Pound  mentioned  in  this  book,  for  referved  rent, 
was  the  weight  of  a pound  of  filver  of  twelve  ounces  ; 
the  Shilling  Twelve-pence,  equal  in  weight  to  fome- 
thing  more  than  our  three  Shillings  : thus  the  Norman 
Pound  (or  twenty  fuch  fhillings)  was  worth  3I.  as.  fter- 
ling,  our  prefent  money. 

The  Saxon  Pound  forty-eight  fliillings,  of  five-pence 
each.  This  penny  was  three  times  the  weight  of  our 
filver  penny ; fo  the  (hilling  was  worth  fifteen-pence  of 
our  money;  and  the  pound  forty-eight  fliillings,  equal 
to  3I.  1 2S.  fterling. 

There  were  no  Shillings  coined  in  this  kingdom  till 
the  year  1504,  1 9th  Henry  VII.  The  penny  was  the  only 
current  filver  coin  till  the  reign  of  King  John,  when 
the  filver  half  and  quarter  penny  were  introduced. 
Edward  III.  1353,  began  to  coin  larger  pieces ; which, 
from  their  fize,  were  called  groats.  Fourth  Edward  VI. 
1551,  crowns  and  half  crowns  were  firft  coined. 

The  Mark  was  two-thirds  of  the  pound  of  filver,  or 
twice  the  value  of  a pound  fterling. 

According 
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King  Edward  (the  ConfefTor)  held  Chinten- 
ham  ; — there  were  8 \ Hides. 

Reinbaldf 

According  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  the  true  method  of 
calculating  what  proportion  the  value  of  lilver,  at  the 
time  of  the  furvey,  bore  to  its  prefent  value,  is  according 
to  the  rate  of  neceffaries  on  which  we  fubfift.  Thus, 
taking  wheat  corn  as  the  moll  necelfary  ; its  value  in 
feveral  ages  will  ferve  as  an  eftimate.  A bulhel  of 
wheat,  foon  after  the  Norman  Conquelt,  was  fold  for 
id.  or  3d.  lterling.  Now,  if  we  value  the  bulhel,  on 
an  average,  at  4s.  or  forty-eight  pence  lterling,  it  is  fix- 
teen  times  dearer  than  6 or  700  years  ago.  Hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  a man  might  in  thofe  days  live  as 
well  on  20s.  a year  of  our  money,  as  on  16I.  a year  now: 
And  two  pounds  of  their  money  would  buy  as  much 
wheat  as  96I.  lterling,  when  wheat  is  at  4s.  a bulhel;  and 
fo  in  proportion. 

The  lirft  affize  of  bread,  proclaimed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  was  in  1202,  3d  John,  who  fir  ft  fettled  the 
rates  and  meafures  for  wine,  bread,  cloth,  and  fuch 
neceffaries. 

Some  Explanation  of  the  Terms  nfed  in  Doomfday  Book. 

Villeins.  This  tenure  was  inftituted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  j Villenage  was  of  two  forts:  Firlt,  Pure 
Villenage  ora  Hate  of  fervitude,  which  fome  were  fub- 
je£l  to  from  their  birth,  and  from  whom  uncertain  and 
indeterminate  fcrvice  was  due  to  the  Lord.  The  fuc- 
ceffors  to  thefe  Bond-men  or  Villains,  are  the  copy- 
holders; who,  though  time  has  dealt  favourably  with 
them  in  other  refpedfs,  yet  they  ltill  retain  one  mark  of 
their  original  fervitude  For  as  of  old  the  former  were 
not  reckoned  as  members  of  the  Common-wealth  ; but 
part  and  parcel  of  their  owner’s  fubllance  ; fo  were  they 
therefore  excluded  from  any  lhare  in  the  legillature,  and 
their  fucceffors  ltill  continue  without  any  right  to  vote 

at 
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Reinbaldf  held  i £ Hide,  which  belongs  to  the 
Abbey  of  Tewkefbury.  There  were  three  plough 

tillages 

at  elections  by  virtue  of  their  copyholds,  z dly\  Villenage 
by  tenure,  by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  perform 
certain  fervices  agreed  upon  between  him  and  his  Lord  j 
fuch  as  ploughing  of  his  ground,  reaping  his  corn,  &c. 
and  is  1'uppofed  to  be  the  fort  here  mentioned. 

Bordars.  Bordarii  were  fuch  as  held  a cottage,  or 
fome  fmall  parcel  of  land,  on  condition  of  fupplying  the 
Lord  with  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  fmall  provisions  for 
his  board  and  entertainment ; hence  fuch  tenures  were 
formerly  called  Board  Lands,  now  Demefnes.  Some 
lands  in  the  parilh  of  Fulham,  and  elfewhere,  are  hill 
held  of  the  Bifhop  of  London  by  this  fervice  j the 
tenants  paying  6d.  per  acre,  in  lieu  of  finding  provifion 
for  their  Lord's  table. 

Servi.  Servi  and  Ancillae,  men  and  women  fervants, 
were  pure  villains,  living  under  the  arbitrary  diferetion 
of  the  Lord,  and  received  their  wages  accordingly. 

Liberi  Homines.  Might  difpofe  of  their  eftates  with- 
out leave  of  their  Lords. 

Radchenistres.  Exprefied  in  Doomboc  Free-Men. 

Sochs  or  ^ochmanne.  A certain  number  of  Free 
Socmen  appears  to  have  been  necefiary  to  every  Lord 
of  the  Man  or,  for  holding  the  Pleas  of  the  Manor  Court; 
which  the  Saxons  called  Soke  or  Soc,  fignifying  a fran- 
chife,  or  jurifdidtion  to  which  a frnnehife  was  annexed  ; 
hence  fome  derive  the  terms  Socmen  and  Socage. 

Colieerti.  Men  who  held  in  free  Socage,  whom  wre 
fometimes  meet  with  under  the  names  of  Conditionales 
and  Colon i,  from  a corruption  of  which  laffc  word  that 
of  clown  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived. 
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tillages  in  demean,  and  twenty  villains,  and  ten 
bordars,  and  feven  fervi,  with  eighteen  plough 
tillages.  There  are  two  mills  of  iis.  3d. 

King  William’s  Steward  added  to  this  manor 
two  bordars,  and  four  villains,  and  three  mills, 
of  which  two  are  the  King’s,  and  the  third  the 
Steward’s  5 and  there  is  one  plough- tillage  more. 
In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  paid  9I.  5s.  and 
3000  loaves  for  the  King’s  dogs.  It  now  (reign 
of  William  Conqueror)  pays  2d.  and  20  cowSj 
and  20  hogs,  and  16s.  in  lieu  of  bread. 

Hide.  In  antient  cuftoms  a quantity  of!and,con- 
fiftingof  as  much  as  could  be  tilled  with  a Angle  plough. 
Bede  calls  it  Famiiias,  or  a fufficient  quantity  lor  the  or- 
dinary ufe  ofone  family.  Compton  fays  it  contains  100 
acres,  and  that  eight  Hides  made  a Knight’s  Fee.  In 
ancient  manufcripts,  it  is  fixed  at  120  acres:  Though 
Sir  Edward  Coke  notes,  that  a Knight’s  Fee,  a Hide,  or 
Plough  Land,  a Yard  Land,  or  an  Oxgang  of  Land,  do 
not  contain  any  determinate  number  of  acres. 

William  of  Malmlbury  fays,  1 Yard-land  contains  24. 
acres;  1 Hide,  4 yard  lands,  96  acres;  1 Knight's  Fee, 
5 hides,  480  acres;  others  fay  12  hides. 

Virgata  Terra,  or  Virga,  (yard-land)  differs  much  ac- 
cording to  the  place;  at  Wimbledon  in  Surry,  is  only  15 
acres ; but  in  other  counties  20,  24,  30  ; and  in  lome  40 
and  45  acres. 

f Reinbald,  or  Rumbald,  was  Dean  of  the  Collegiate 
.Church  of  Cirencelter,  and  in  1065,  23d  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  Chancellor  of  England,  and  fet  his  hand  as  a 
witnefs,  fubfcribing  himfelf  fuch  to  the  Charter  of  Pri- 
vileges granted  by  that  King  to  the  Abbey  of  VVeft- 
miniter.  Rumbald  lies  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church 
of  Cirencelter,  with  an  inlcription  on  his  grave  ftone, 

Rumbald  lies  here." 
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OWNERS  of  CHELTENHAM. 

THE  town  of  Cheltenham  belonged  to  Henry 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  ift  of  King 
John,  1199,  with  whom  he  exchanged  it  for  other 
land?.  3d  Henry  III.  1219,  the  manor  and  hun- 
dred were  granted  to  William  LongEfpee,  (Long- 
Sword,  a natural  fon  of  Henry  II.  by  Fair  Rofa- 
mond)  who  became  Earl  of  Salifbury,  in  right  of 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  to  William,  fon 
of  Patrick  d’Eurieux,  firlt  Earl  of  Salifbury.  In 
the  7 th  of  the  fame  reign  he  leafed  the  benefit  of 
the  markets,  fairs,  and  hundreds  of  Cheltenham 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ; which  leafe  was 
renewed  at  a certain  referved  rent,  three  years 
after : Said  William  dying  poffelTed  of  it,  joth 
Henry  III.  1226,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Wil- 
liam, who  had  his  eftates  feized  for  going  out  of 
the  kingdom  without  leave  from  the  King  ; was 
in  1250  llain  by  the  Saracens  j and  having  only 
one  fon,  who  died  an  infant,  the  title  became  ex- 
tinct, and  fell  to  the  crown.  27th  Henry  III. 
1243,  the  manor  was  granted  in  dower  to  his 
Queen  Eleanor,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Provence 
in  France ; and  according  to  the  records,  the 
Bifhop  of  Hereford  appears  to  have  been  feized  of 
it  in  the  third  of  faid  reign  ; in  the  36th  of  which, 
1252,  the  Abbey  of  Fifchamp  in  Normandy  be- 
came pofleffed  of  the  Manors  of  Cheltenham  and 
Sclaugtre,  and  the  Hundreds  of  Cheltenham  and 
Salefmanefberrie,  with  free  Warren,  by  purchafe 
and  exchange  of  lands  in  Winchelfea  and  Rye  in 
Suilex  ; and  their  right  to  thole  and  other  great 

privileges. 
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privileges  which  they  enjoyed  therein,  was  allowed 
15th  Edward  I.  1287;  who,  three  years  after, 
granted  them  his  licence  to  fell  thofe  Manors 
and  Hundreds.  2d  Edward,  1309,  John  Limel 
died,  feized  of  this  Manor  ; which  it  is  appre- 
hended he  held  by  leafe  only.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Montbury,  an  Alien 
Monaifery  in  Normandy;  but  the  lands  of  all 
Alien  Mo  naileries  being  veiled  in  the  crown  by 
a£t  of  parliament,  1415,  2d  Henry  III.  the  Ma- 
nor and  Hundred  of  Cheltenham  were  granted  to 
the  Nunnery  of  Sion  in  Middlefex : Maud,  the 
Abbefs  of  which,  to  confirm  her  title,  1444,  22d 
Henry  VI.  levied  a fine  thereof,  and  received  a 
fuller  confirmation  of  it,  1461.  ift  Edward  IV. 
and  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  1465,  Sir  Mau- 
rice Berkeley,  (brother  to  James  the  5th,  Lord 
Berkley)  who,  in  1460,  was  feized  of  the  caftle 
and  manor  of  Beverfton*  in  this  county,  held 
this  manor,  &c.  alio,  by  leafe  it  is  fuppofed,  from 
the  Abbefs  of  Sion,  as  that  Nunnery  was  pofTefied 
of  it  at  the  time  of  its  diflblution,f  in  the  general 
fweep  made  by  Henry  VIII.  1540,  when  it  came 

to 

* Beverfton  Caftle,  one  mile  N.  E.  of  Tetbury,  is  fa  id 
to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  by  Tho- 
mas Earl  of  Berkley,  (but  was  only  repaired  at  that 
time)  out  of  the  random  of  the  prifoners  he  took  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

f At  which  time  the  annual  revenues  of  the  abbey  of 
Sion  amounted  to  1944b  ns.  1 i|b.  and  the  King  de- 
lighted fo  much  in  the  fttuation,  that  he  kept  it  to  him- 
felf.  Queen  Mary  fettled  Nuns  in  it  again,  but  they 

were 
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to  the  crown,  and  fo  continued  till  1608,  5th  of 
James  I.  when  it  was  granted  to  William  Dutton, 
efq;*  and  from  him  has  defcended  to  James  Dut- 
ton, efq;  the  prefent  Lord  of  the  manor,  and  one 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  county  of  Gloucefter 
in  parliament,  as  many  of  his  anceltors  have  been. 
He  is  the  23d  in  lineal  defcent  from  Hudart,  or 
Odart,  the  Norman,  (who,  with  his  five  Brothers, 
Nigel,  and  four  others,  came  over  at  the  time  of 
the  Conqueft,  1066,  with  Hugh  Lupus,  f Earl 
C of 

were  expelled  firfc  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  permi/Iion 
however  to  carry  their  treafure  along  with  them.  It 
now  belongs  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
by  marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  7th  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who 
gave  it  her  : To  him  it  came  from  his  father,  Charles  the 
6th  Duke;  who  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  foie 
daughter  and  heirefs  to  Joceline  Percy,  the  1 ith  and  laft 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  whofe  grand -father  Henry 
it  had  been  granted  by  King  James  I. 

* Son  of  Thomas  Dutton,  Efq;  who,  in  1553,  pur- 
chafed  the  manor,  with  the  redtory  and  advowfon  of 
Sherbourn,  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Alleyn. 

f Hugh  Lupus,  fon  of  Emma,  (lifter  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  his  mother  Arlet’s  marriage  with  Her- 
laine,  a Norman  gentleman)  by  the  Count  of  Auranches, 
was,  by  his  uncle  the  Conqueror,  (by  the  advice  of  his 
council)  placed  at  Chefter,  as  being  a valiant  foldier,  and 
proper  perfon  to  rcftrain  the  Welch  : and  had  all  Che- 
fhire,  except  what  belonged  to  the  Biftiops,  which 
was  not  much,  given  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  to  hold 
it  as  freely  by  the  fword  as  he  did  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. That  is,  he  was  to  exercife  as  abfolute  an  autho- 
rity over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county,  as  the  King  did  over  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ; 
thus  conftituting  him  a Count  Palatine,  or  Officer,  in- 
verted 


,1 
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of  Chcfter,)  and  8th  from  Thomas  Dutton,  who 
firft  purchafed  in  Gloucefterfliire,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.* 

Shireborne, 

verted  with  fuperior  power  to  repel  invafions.  Befides 
which,  he  had  a grant  of  24  manors  in  other  counties, 
of  which  fix  in  Gloucefterlhire.  This  Hugh  feated 
Huddard,  or  Odarf,  at  Duntone,  near  Weaverliam,  in 
Chefhire  ; whence  his  defcendants  took  the  furname  De 
Duntune,  or  Dutton,  and  where,  for  lingular  fervices 
rendered  Ranulph,  6th  Earl  of  Chelter,  in  obliging  the 
Welch  under  Lewellyn,  (who  had  befieged  him  in 
Kothlain,  or  Rhudland  CalVle,  in  Flintlhire,  built  by 
Earl  Hugh’s  nephew,  Robert  de  Rhudland)  to  retreat, 
lte  further  granted  this  family  very  great  privileges  j 
which  being  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  I Ihall  here  give 
fome  account  of.  It  was  on  Midfummer-day  the  prin- 
cipal fair  at  Chelter,  when  the  news  came  that  the 
Caltle  was  inverted,  and  fuccour  demanded  of  Roger  de 
Laci,  conltable  of  Chefter  ; he  immediately  difpatched 
Ralph  Dutton,  who  gathering  together  the  rude  mul- 
titude, and  amongft  them  a great  number  of  fidlers, 
arrived  in  time  to  deliver  the  Earl  from  his  danger.  In 
reward  for  which  fervice,  a charter  for  the  government 
and  regulating  of  all  the  fidlers  within  the  county  of 
Cherter,  was  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs.  And  yearly 
on  Midfummer-day,  all  the  fidlers  and  minftrels  of  the 
county  attend  the  heir  of  faid  Ralph  Dutton,  or  his 
itevvnrd,  from  his  lodging  to  the  church,  one  going  be- 
fore with  a furcoat  of  the  arms  of  Dutton,  and  the  fidlers 
w alking  two  by  two,  playing  on  their  inftruments.  Ser- 
vice ended,  they  proceed  in  the  fame  order  to  the  court- 
houfe,  where  laws  and  ordinances  are  eftablilhed  for 
their  better  government,  and  penalties  are  inflidted  on 
the  tranfgreffors  : A jurifdidlion,  which  the  ftatute  37 
Elizabeth,  for  punilhing  rogues,  vagabonds,  &c.  and 
that  of  ilt  James  I.  for  the  fame  purpofe,  have  provided 
efpecially  againft  interfering  with,  or  prejudicing. 

Odart’s 
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Shireborne,  or  Sherborne-houfe,  his  feat,  fitua- 
ted  in  the  parilh  of  the  fame  name,  is  about  18 
miles  from  Cheltenham,  and  3 beyond  North- 
leach,  on  the  right  between  that  place  and  Bur- 
ford,  and  is  viftble  from  the  road. 

Rendcomb,  the  feat  of  Sir  William  Guife,  Bart.f 
the  other  member  for  the  county  of  Gloucefter, 
(being  the  third  Parliament  in  which  he  repre- 
sents it)  is  14  miles  from  Cheltenham,  between 
that  place  and  Cirencefter,  from  which  it  lies  4 
miles  North. 

C2  Gf 

Odart's  Sword  (fays  Mr.  Rudder)  is  ft  ill  carefully 
preferved  in  theDutton  family,  having  palled  over  from 
heir  to  heir  as  an  heirloom,  accruing  wjth  the  houfe  to 
the  next  heir.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Chefter  became  ex- 
tinft  in  Earl  Hugh’s  family  1237,  21ft  Henry  III.  by  the 
death  of  John  Le  Scot,  lifter’s  fon  to  Renulph,  who 
made  the  above  grant,  and  fell  to  the  crown  ; and  was 
by  Henry  III.  firft  granted  to  his  fecond  fon  Edmund, 
(who  was  alfo  Earl  of  Leicclfer  and  Derby)  but  revoked 
and  given  to  his  eldeft,  afterwards  King  Edward  I. 
and  the  title  has  ever  fince  been  annexed  to  thofe  of  the1 
Prince  of  Wales.  His  fon  Edward  II.  being  the  fin't 
Englifti  Prince  the  Welch  acknowledged  ; he  was  bom 
among  them,  April  25,  1284.,  at  Caernarvon  Caftle. 

* Notwithftanding  this  account  of  the  grant  to  the 
Dutton  Family  in  1608,  as  mentioned  in  the  Chelten- 
ham Guide,  it  appears  that  Charles  I.  was  Lord  of  it 
when  Prince  of  Wales. 

f This  is  a very  ancient  family,  of  Norman  extraftion, 
GifoorGyfe,  Bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  Chaplain 
to  Edward  the  Confelfor,  and  came  over  to  England 
with  him,  from  whom  (being  a great  favourite)  he  had 
feveral  grants  of  lands.  Sir  William  Gyfe,  a youngey 

"brother 
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Of  the  other  eftates  the  records  (hew,  that  John 
Cheltenham  died  feized  of  lands  in  Cheltenham, 
near  Arle,  23d  Edward  III.  1360. 

At  the  diflolution  of  the  abbey  of  Cirencefter 
they  were  owners  of  a mill  and  other  lands  in 
Chelt  •,  which,  3d  Elizabeth,  were  granted  to 
Peter  Ofborn,  and  were  probably  thofe  faid  to 
be  held  by  Reimbald,  or  the  two  plough  tillages, 
which  occur  afterwards.  There  was  a court  of 
pleas,  called  the  Three- weeks  Court,  held  by  the 
Reward  of  the  manor,  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
of  any  amount,  but  has  long  been  difufed. 

By  an  aft  of  Parliament  ift  Charles  I.  1625, 
it  is  enafted,  that  the  defcent  of  the  cultomary 
lands  fhall  be  from  thenceforth,  in  fee-fimple, 
according  to  the  rules  of  common  law,  faving 
only,  that  if  any  copy-holder  of  the  faid  manor 

brother  of  the  fame  family,  followed  King  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  by  him  was  veiled  in  an  eflateand  feat, 
called  Apfley  Guife,  and  feveral  other  Lordfhips  in 
'Bedfordlhire  and  Buckinghamlhire ; which  eftate  of 
Aplley,  John  Guife,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ex- 
changed for  Brockworth  and  the  two  Barrington’s 
Church-lands,  in  Gloucellerlhire,  1262,  46th  Henry  III. 
Nicholas  de  Gyfe,  a defcendant  of  the  above  Sir  William, 
married  a relation  of  John,  fon  and  heir  of  Hubert,  or 
Hugh  de  Burgh,  the  great  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Chief  Juf- 
ticiar  of  England,  with  whom  he  had  in  dowry  the 
manor  and  royalty  of  Elmore  near  Glouceiler;  from 
which  place  Chriftopher  Guife,  efq;  (who  purchafed 
the  manor  of  Rendcomb)  when  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a Baronet,  1661,  13th  Charles  II.  took  his  title,  and 
the  family  Hill  bear  the  fame  coat  of  arms  with  the  great 
Hugh  de  Burgh. 
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fhall  die  without  ifliie  male,  having  daughter?, 
the  eldeft  daughter  (hall  inherit  folely,  as  the  elder 
Ion  ought  to  do,  by  the  courfe  of  the  common 
law  ; and  that  if  any  of  the  faid  cuftomary  lands 
or  tenements  ought,  according  to  fuch  courfe,  to 
defcend  to  any  filters,  aunts,  or  female  coufins  ; 
then,  and  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  elders  of  fuch 
denomination  fhall  inherit  the  fame  lands  or  tene- 
ments folely.  There  are  five  hamlets  in  this 
parifh,  befides  the  town,  viz.  Arle,  Alfton,WeffcaL, 
Naunton,  and  Sandford. 

Arle  ; one  mile  from  the  town,  down  an  eafy 
defcent,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  road,  on  the 
left  is  a fpring  of  purging  water,  rifing  perpen- 
dicular in  the  middle  of  a ditch  filled  up  with 
fludge  and  weeds,  where  the  common  w^ater 
oozes  and  runs  into,  and  mixes  with  it.  There- 
fore, no  juft  eftimate  can  be  made  of  the  quan- 
tity of  its  fixed  parts,  though  according  to 
Dr.  Short,  it  contains  nitre  and  alcaline  earth. 
The  fait  is  full  as  bitter  and  purging  as  that  of 
the  Hyde,  near  Preftbury ; but  the  water  is  neither 
f'o  clear,  pleafant,  or  brifk  as  the  other,  becaufe 
of  its  mixture  with  the  ditch  water.  The  fait  is 
not  calcarious,  and  is  the  fame  with  Aftrope  both 
in  colour  and  cryftals. 

Arle-court  anciently  belonged  to  a family  that 
took  its  name  from  this  place,  from  which  it 
came  to  Robert  Grevil,  by  marriage  with  one  of 
the  daughters  and  coheirefles  of  John  Arles,  and 
by  marriage  of  a female  heir  of  the  faid  Grevil  into 
the  Lyggon  family ; and  in  like  manner  to  Sir 
C 3 Fleetwood 
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Fleetwood  Dormer,  who  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  John  Lyggon,  who  was  only  fon  to 
Richard  Lyggon,  of  Maddersfield  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  by  his  fecond  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Talbot,  efq;  of  the  Shrewsbury  family. 
Judge  Dormer  was  the  proprietor  of  this  eftate 
fome  time  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Catherine 
Dormer ; and  is  now  in  poflellion  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  John  Yorke,  half  brother  to  theprefent  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  who  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Reginald  Lyggon,  efq;  father  to  William  Lyggon, 
efq;  one  of  the  prefent  members  for  the  county 
of  Worcefter.  This  hamlet  has  a tithingman. 

Alfton  ; of  which  there  is  nothing  worthy  ob- 
fervation,  but  that  it  has  a tithingman  diftin<ft 
from  the  other  hamlets. 

Weftal.  Thomas  Phillips  was  feifed  of  Chel- 
tenham Arle,  Arle  Wefton,  and  Hardhurft,  6th 
Edward  IV.  1467. 

Naunton,  from  Nant,  which  in  the  Britilh 
language  fignifies  a valley,  and  fometimes  a 
brook. A fine  of  lands  was  levied 

By  Francis  Grevil,  3d  Edward  VI.  1550,  in 
Naunton  and  Cheltenham,  to  the  ufe  of 
Thomas  Barret  and  John  Willis ; — 

By  Sir  Henry  Capel,  and  Anne  his  wife,  3d 
Mary,  1556,  in  Naunton  and  Alfton,  to 
John  Ilk  and  Richard  Horwood. 

Sandford, 
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Sandford,  fo  called  from  the  Tandy  foil,  and  the 
ford  over  the  brook.  Thomas  and  Phillippa  Ding- 
ley  were  feifed  of  this  manor  of  Sandford  and  of 
lands  in  Cheltenham.  George  Barret  married 
their  only  daughter -Elizabeth,  who  jointly  fued 
out  livery  of  thofe  lands,  9th  Henry  VIII.  1518. 
One  tithingman  ferves  for  the  three  laft  Hamlets. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  Hands  the  church  of 
Cheltenham,  a handfome  old  building,  in  form 
of  a crofs,  due  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  with  a high 
and  elegant  odlagonal  fpire,  (lately  repaired  and 
pointed)  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  prof- 
pedt  from  many  parts  of  the  furrounding  hills,  and 
has  a good  ring  of  eight  bells.  It  is  in  the  Deanry 
of  Winchcomb,  an  impropriation,*  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Nunnery  of  Sion;  but 
immediately  before  the  dilTolution  of  Monafteries, 
to  the  Abbey  of  Cirencefter ; 7th  of  James  I. 
16x0,  to  Sir  William  Rider;  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  in  leafe  to  Mr. 
Afton. 

The  tithes  (a  portion  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Nunnery  of  Ufk  in  Monmouthfhire)  were, 
2ld  Elizabeth  1580,  granted  to  John  Fernham. 


I 

'*  I 


* Impropriations  are  fuch  livings  as  atthediflolution 
of  Monafteries  were  difpofed  of  to  the  belt  bidders,  or 
the  greatell  favourites,  and  fo  became  lay  property:  Of 
about  10,000  churches  and  chapels  now  in  England, 
3835  (upwards  of  one  third)  are  impropriations. 

Appropriations  are  fuch  as  were  appointed  to  the 
erecting  or  augmenting  of  fome  Bilho^rick,  Deanry,  or 
Religious  Foundation. 


The 
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The  reftory,  though  valued  at  200I.  is  fuppofed 
to  be  worth  600I.  per  annum  ; yet  the  ftipend  to 
the  officiating  minifter  is  not  more  than  40I.  be- 
fides  furplice  fees,  and  is  held  under  the  following 
peculiar  tenure:  he  mull  be  a Fellow  of  Jefus 
College,  Oxford,  and  with  two  others,  recom- 
mended to  the  heir  of  Sir  Baptift  Hicks,*  anceftor 
of  the  prefent  Earl  of  Gainfborough,  who  choofes 
one  and  prefents  him  to  the  Bilhop.  By  an  agree- 
ment between  the  College  and  Sir  Baptift,  from 
whom  they  derive  their  title  to  recommend,  the 
incumbent  cannot  hold  his  appointment  longer 
than  fix  years,  unlefs  re-ele£ted  as  above,  which 
has  generally  happened.  In  addition  to  this  fmall 
ftipend,  a Ledfure  on  Sunday  afternoon  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  inhabitants,  and  a fubfcription  by 
the  nobility  and  others,  (in  confideration  of  morn- 
ing prayers  being  read  daily,  from  the  firft  week 
in  June  to  Michaelmas)  which,  from  the  amiable 
character  of  the  prefent  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Hughes,  has  increafed  within  thefe  few 
years  ; and  it  cannot  but  be  the  wifh  both  of  the 
company  as  well  as  the  refidents,  that  he  may 
continue  to  enjoy  it  till  allured  of  fuch  a provi- 

*He  built  the  SelTions-houfe,  in  St.  John’s-ftreet,  Lon- 
don, called  Hicks's  Hall ; and  1629,  4th  of  Charles  I. 
was  created  Baron  Hickes,  of  Ilmington,  and  Vifcount 
Campden,  with  remainder,  in  default  of  iflue  male,  to 
Lord  Noel,  who  married  his  eldeft  daughter  Juliana; 
from  whom  the  prefent  Earl  of  Gainfborough  is  de- 
fended, and  enjoys  the  above  titles  among  others,  with, 
the  manor  of  Campden  in  this  county,  20  miles  N.  E. 
from  Gloucefter. 
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fion,  as  may  not  only  be  equivalent  to  his  merit, 
but  conciliate  his  friends  to  the  lofs  of  him. 

There  was  formerly  a Chantery  in  this  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  fallen  to 

The  church-yard  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful 
in  England,  extending  from  E.  to  W.  about  300 
feet,  and  is  rendered  particularly  agreeable  by  its 
walks  being  fhaded  with  double  rows  of  lime  trees, 
which  furround  and  crofs  it.  At  the  S.  W.  gate 
is  a neat  gravel  walk  leading  to  the  church-mead, 
and  through  this  another  to  the  Chelt,  over  which 
a flight  draw-bridge  is  thrown  to  form  a paffage 
to  the  public  walks,  faid  to  have  been  planned  by 
Norborne  Berkley,  the  late  Lord  Botetourt.  The 
original  defign  was  to  have  continued  the  grand 
walk  to  the  church,  if  the  proprietor  of  a fmall 
piece  of  ground  facing  the  draw-bridge  could 
have  been  prevailed  on  to  part  with  it : Many  in- 
deed think  its  prefent  ftate  more  beautiful  than 
fuch  a length  of  walk,  as  now  it  cannot  be  feen 
till  at  the  bridge  ; the  effedf  it  then  has  is  not 
eafily  to  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  have  not  been 
on  the  fpot.  The  church  fpire,  rifing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  walk,  forms  a very  pleafing  point  of 
view  from  the  well ; on  the  fide  oppofite  to  which, 
the  company  have  expreffed  a delire,  that  a dial 
with  a minute  hand  were  fixed;  and  fome  of  them 
have  offered  to  contribute  towards  eredling  it. 

The  lower  or  grand  walk  is  about  20  feet 
Vvide,  and  fo  fhaded  by  an  uniform  plantation  of 
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tall  ftrait  elms,  at  the  diftance  of  12  feet  afunder, 
as  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  from  the  fun  in 
the  hotteft  weather,  and  is  fenced  by  a quickfet.* 

The  walk  immediately  above  the  well  is  equally 
fhaded  by  a fimilar  plantation  of  limes  ; and  the 
uppermoft  has  a grafs  plot  in  the  centre,  with 
young  elms  on  each  fide,  and  a ferpentine  gravel 
walk  round  it,  which  has  in  general  been  thought 
not  of  fufficient  breadth,  and  is  the  only  fault  that 
can  be  found  in  this  fpot — the  tout  enfemble  of 
which  is  not  to  be  equalled  throughout  the  king- 
dom, if  elfewhere. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Pump-fquare  is  the  Long 
Room,  built  in  1775  at  the  joint  expence  of  Mr. 
William  Skillicorne  the  ground  landlord,  and  Mr. 
William  Miller  the  prefent  renter  of  the  Spa,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  company  while  drink- 

* The  following  is  an  exaft  meafurement  of  the  Walki, 
&c.  taken  by  a very  ingenious  furveyor. 

Feet. 

From  the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  gate  of  the  Cburch- 

From  the  S.  W.  to  the  Church-mead  gate  — 

From  the  Church-mead  gate  to  the  lower  gate 
Crofs  the  brook  to  the  walk  gate  — • 

— — faid  gate  to  the  Pump-yard,  the  grand  walk 
The  Pump-yard  fquares  — — 

From  the  Pump-yard  to  the  Serpentine  Walk 
The  Serpentine  Walk  — — » 

The  Long  Room,  66  feet  by  23  feet  6 
From  the  Pump-yard  to  the  Cold  Bath  — 

From  the  upper  gate  in  Church-mead,  by  the 
path  to  the  right,  crofs  the  road  to  ditto 
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ing  the  water,  and  for  publick  breakfafts,  balls, 
&c.  during  the  feafon ; which  is  from  May  to 
October. 

On  the  weft  fide  is  the  Qld  Room,  35  feet  by 
18  ; little  ufe  is  made  of  it,  ^5fcept  on  ball  nights, 
and  that  feldom  now,  it  being  found  inconve- 
nient to  go  into  the  air  from  a hot  room  ; on 
which  account  the  card  parties  are  generally  in 
the  ball  room.  Over  the  Old  Room  is  a billiard 
table,  which,  though  fmall,  is  not  a bad  one;  and 
were  it  kept  in  proper  order,  with  a marker  to  at- 
tend, would  anfwer  the  trifling  expence  the  pro- 
prietor might  be  at  to  accommodate  the  company. 
The  other  part  of  this  building  is  for  the  pumper, 
and  a warehoufe  for  packing  the  bottled  water  : 
the  falts  extra&ed  from  which,  are  here  prepared 
and  fold. 

A houfe  has  lately  been  built  for  the  Earl  Fau- 
conberg,  at  the  diftance  of  two  fields  weft  of  the 
fpring,  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  a moft 
extenfive  view. 

Clofe  by  the  Chelt  is  a building  for  a cold 
Bath,  fupplied  from  the  brook,  with  conveniences 
for  warm  bathing,  much  reforted  to  for  many 
years  ; but  having  been  fufFered  to  lie  in  a ruinous 
ftate,  no  ufe  can  be  made  of  either,  though  highly 
neceftary,  and  much  fought  after  by  the  company.' 

In  the  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  Cheltenham 
waters,  will  be  feen  the  advice  of  two  Phyftcians 
on  the  neceffity  of  ufing  the  warm  Bath,  during 
a courfe  of  thefe  and  moft  other  mineral  waters. 

In 
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In  the  town  are  an  hofpital  and  free  fchool,  both 
founded  in  the  year  1574,  by  Richard  Pates,  efq.*' 

The  hofpital  is  for  three  men  and  three  women, 
with  an  allowance  of  twelve-pence  weekly,  four- 
pence  quarterly,  and  fixteen  Shillings  to  be  laid 
out  yearly  for  a coat  or  gown  for  each  of  them  : 
They  have  alfo  donations  from  other  benefactors. 

The  free  fchool  is  endowed  with  1 61-  a year 
for  the  mafter,  a houfe  for  his  refidence,  and  4I. 
a year  for  an  uftier.  The  prefent  mafter  is  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  who  takes  young  gentlemen 

to  lodge  and  board,  befides  the  day  fcholars. 

' ‘ . ' ' 1 1 A 

The  lands  aftigned  by  Mr.  Pates  for  the  fup- 
port  of  thefe  pious  foundations,  were  long  fince 
faid  to  be  worth  60I.  per  annum.  Towards  the 

* Richard  Pates,  efq;  was  recorder  of  Gloucefter  in 
1556,  and  confirmed  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  charter,  1561. 
He  reprefented  that  city  in  five  Parliaments,  and  was 
commiffioned  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  to  take 
a furvey  of  all  religious  foundations  in  Gloucefter,  Brif- 
tol,  &c.  then  fuppreffed,  and  the  lands  belonging  to 
them  annexed  to  the  crown  ; and  with  Thomas  Cham-, 
berlayne,  efq;  purchafed  of  King  Edward  many  of 
thofe  lands  in  Gloucefter  and  elfewhere.  He  was  buried 
in  1588,  near  the  fouth  wall  of  the  fouth  crofs  aile  of  the 
Cathedral  in  Gloucefter;  where  there  is  a monument 
eredted  for  him,  which  has  of  late  years  been  repaired 
by  Corpus-Chrifti- College,  Oxford,  to  which  he  gave 
the  nomination  of  the  mafter  and  ulher  of  the  fchool  at 
Cheltenham,  fubjedl  to  the  approbation  of  the  Bilhop 
of  the  diocefe  : And  the  College  as  governors  have 
added  5I.  per  annum  to  the  fum  he  left  for  the  fupport 
of  the  fchool. 
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further  maintenance  of  this  charity,  fome  fmall 
tenements  in  Cheltenham  have  likewife  been 
allotted  by  George  Townfend,  efq;  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn;  who  by  will,  A.  D.  1683,  left  iol.  per 
annum,  as  an  allowance  to  an  exhibitioner,  to  go 
from  hence  to  Pembroke  College  for  eight  years. 

He  founded  and  endowed  another  fchool  for 
the  children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  with  4I. 
per  annum  to  the  mailer  for  teaching  fuch  as  are 
entitled  to  the  charity  to  read  ; befides  which,  he 
left  5I.  per  annum  for  apprenticing  out  lads  in 
this  parifh.  To  the  poor  of  which,  Mr.  John 
Wallwyn  gave  by  will,  in  1627,  fifty  {hillings 
yearly,  for  ever  charged  on  his  manor  in  the  ad- 
jacent pariih  of  Swindon.  Thefe  charities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  putting  out  appren- 
tices, were  in  1667  confolidated,  and  laid  out  in 
the  purchafe  of  lands,  called  the  poor’s  grounds  ; 
which,  though  worth  only  81.  5s.  per  annum  at 
that  time,  are  now  let  for  1 81.  per  annum,  and 
applied  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  refpec- 
tive  donors.  In  addition  to  whom,  anno  1704, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanfby,  vicar  of  Badgworth  in 
this  county,  left  an  eftate  there,  which  lets  for 
141.  per  annum,  for  apprenticing  boys  of  ti  e 
parifhes  of  Badgworth,  Churchdown,  ( common  I v 
called  Chofen)  and  Cheltenham,  in  the  following 
proportions  : Badgworth  5I.  Churchdown  3I.  and 
Cheltenham  the  overplus  yearly. 

There  are  two  boarding  and  cay  fchools  in  the 
town:  One  for  young  ladies,  kept  by  Mrs.  Anfeli; 
and  the  other  for  young  gentlemen  by  Mr.  Wells, 

L)  According 
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According  to  the  account  publifhed  in  the  year 
1712,  there  were  321  houfes  in  this  parifh,  and 
about  1500  inhabitants,  which  are  much  increafed 
fince  that  time,  being  now  eftimated  at  about 
400  houfes  and  2000  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Cheltenham  runs  in  almoft  a 
ftrait  line  one  mile  in  length,  from  S.  S.  E.  to 
N.  N.  W.  having  one  principal  ftreet,  with  a 
few  returns,  and  lanes,  and  adjoining  houfes. 
Till  within  thefe  two  years  the  water  ran  through 
the  middle  of  it,  and  in  a fcarcity  ftagnated  and 
was  ofFenfive  ; but  at  prefent  there  is  a good  road 
through  the  town,  with  a channel  on  each  fide 
for  the  water  : And  the  Erects,  by  a fubfeription 
of  the  inhabitants,  affifted  by  donations  from  the 
company,  have  been  in  great  part  new  paved. 
Improvements  have  alfo  been  made  in  feveral  of 
the  Lodging-houfes,  fome  of  which  have  been 
filled  by  people  of  the  firft  rank ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  inhabitants,  who,  from  the  neg- 
lected ftate  of  this  place  for  near  thirty  years, 
have  been  fearful  of  rifking  any  expence,  will,  j 
from  the  great  and  regular  increafe  of  company 
reforting  to  it  within  the  laft  three  years,*  be  con-  ! 
vinced  that  it  is  their  intereft  to  render  their  ; 
lodgings  as  commodious,  and  every  other  cir-  ] 
cumlfance  as  agreeable  as  poffible,  to  thofe  who 

* In  1780  the  company  (daring  the  feafon)  ? • 

amounted  to  — — — i 3 1 1 

In  1781  — — 500  j 

In  178s  — — — ■ 560 

which  laft.are  more  than  ever  frequented  it  before  in  one  feafon.  j 
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frequent  it  in  the  feafon  ;*  who  in  general  feem 
to  agree,  that  fuch  an  exertion,  and  an  amend- 
ment of  the  roadsf  in  the  vicinity,  would  make 
Cheltenham  not  only  one  of  the  moft  noted,  but 
moft  frequented  watering  places  in  this  kingdom ; 
being  otherwife  blefted  with  every  beauty  nature 
can  beftow  : The  walks,  and  rides  fufliciently 
variegated  j the  views  from  the  adjacent  hills 
moft  extenfive  and  delightful ; and  the  country 
abounding  with  pidlurefque  fcenes.  Provifions 
in  general  are  good  here ; the  mutton  peculiarly 
well  flavoured,  arifing  without  doubt  from  the 
fine  texture  and  fweet  tafte  of  the  pafture  on  the 
hills.  The  market  is  on  Thurfday-,  when  butter, 
and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  are  brought  from  the 

* It  is  natural  to  feek  to  pleafe  tliofe  who  are  ufeful 
to  us,  to  adapt  ourfelves  to  their  talte,  and  adopt  their 
culfoms ; thus  an  officious  complacency  becomes  an 
habitual  virtue  ; and  from  this  policy,  which  originates 
from  interefi,  is  formed  a general  character  of  benevo- 
lence and  civility,  which  ever  flatters,  without  being 
difagreeable  to  thofe  who  experience  it,  and  who  feldom 
fail  to  exprel's  their  approbation,  by  fuch  returns  as 
amply  reward  thefe  well-placed  attentions. 

•f-  Though  the  roads  leading  to  Cheltenham  are  none 
of  the  belt,  yet  they  cannot  be  reckoned  fo  alarming  as 
fome  have  reprefented  ; no  accident  having  been  knoyvji 
to  happen  on  them.  The  number  of  perfons  of  rank 
and  fortune  who  have  vifited  this  place,  and  which  in- 
creafes  every  year,  demonftrates  that  they  are  only  dif- 
couraging  to  fuch  as  are  timorous  ; but  in  cafes  where 
drinking  this  water  is  judged  abfolutely  neceflary,  no 
fuch  flight  obftacle  fhould  prevent  people  from  frequent- 
ing the  well  itfelf,  where  certainly  they  mull  have  it  in 
its  utmoft  perfection, 
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neighbouring  villages ; and  falmon,  eels,  gud- 

feons,  perch,  carp,  tench,  and  other  frefh-water 
fti,  from  the  Severn ; falmon  mod:  days  in  the 
week  during  the  feafon  ; and  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Augud:  famlets  or  botchers,  from  41b. 
to  6 and  71b.  each ; lobfters  and  craw  fifh  once 
or  twice  a week ; foals,  and  other  fea-fifh,  on 
Thurfday  and  Friday  by  the  carriers  from  Bath  ; 
trout,  jack,  &c.  may  be  had  by  giving  orders  at 
Cirencefter,  where  they  are  frefh  from  the  Thames 
every  Monday,  and  fometimes  oftner.  Rabbits 
are  brought  from  the  warren  near  Poddip  ; and 
pigeons  from  the  neighbouring  farm-houfes. 

There  are  five  annual  fairs  held  here  for  cattle 
of  all  forts:  On  the  fecond  Thurfday  in  April; 
Holy  Thurfday;  the  fecond  Thurfday  in  Sep- 
tember, a cheefe  fair ; third  Thurfday  in  Decem- 
ber; and  on  the  5th  of  Augud:  (St.  James’s  day 
O.  S.)  for  cattle,  but  particularly  lambs  in  great 
abundance.  Befides  which,  there  are  two  ftatute 
fairs,  called  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country)  Mops,  for  the  hiring  of  men  and  women 
fervants,  on  the  Thurfday  before  Michaelmas 
Day,  and  the  Thurfday  after,  at  both  which,  as 
at  the  other  five,  are  fold  pedlary  and  other  wares, 
toys.  &c. 

A great  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  for  malt 
made  in  this  town,  which  is  now  very  inconfi- 
derable  : The  only  manufacture  being  that  of 
cotton  dockings,  which  have  a great  fale. 

The  women  and  children  of  the  poorer  fort 
€©mb  and  fpin  woollen  yarn  for  the  clothiers  at 
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Stroud,  &c.  near  which  town  (fays  the  author  of 
the  Cheltenham  Guide  publifhedin  1781)  “upon 
the  Cotefwold  hills  the  fleeces  are  fuperlatively 
good ; and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  celebrated  breed 
of  fheep,  which  produces  the  fine  Spanifh  wool, 
was  originally  railed  from  fome  of  the  Cotefwold 
fheep,  fent  as  a prefent  to  the  King  of  Spain  by 
one  of  our  good-natured  Sovereigns:” — An  error 
the  above  writer  has  fallen  into  from  its  being  in 
general  fo  reported.  But  the  fheep  here  mentioned, 
fent  by  Edward  IV.  in  1468  to  Alphonfo  King  of 
Arragon,were  taken  from  the  ryelands  in  the  parifh 
of  Dimmock,  in  the  foreft  divifion,  13  miles  W. 
from  Tewkfbury,  and  almofl  at  the  extremity  of 
the  county  next  to  Herefordfhire : The  fleeces 
from  which  county  may  be  reckoned  the  fineft  in 
England,  and  fo  far  exceed  thofe  of  the  Cotefwold, 
that  when  thefe  have  fold  for  8|d.  per  pound, 
the  beft  Herefordfhire  have  brought  2s.  which 
is  a ftill  ftronger  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced. 
Were  this  breed  then  more  encouraged,  we  might, 
in  time  ftand  in  little  want  of  a fupply  of  Spanifh. 
wool  for  our  fineft  manufactures. 

s'he  Inns  at  Cheltenham  are,  the  Plough,  the 
Swan,  the  George,  and  the  Fleece,  at  all  of  which 
are  ordinaries  during  the  feafon  : Good  ftabling 
and  ftands  for  carriages  ; poft-chaifes  with  able 
horfes,  befides  others  for  airings ; horfes  may  alfb 
be  be  had  either  for  riding  Angle  or  double,  at 
many  other  places  in  the  town. 

A common  brewery  has  lately  been  eftablifhed 
here  by  Mr.  Wynne. 
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There  are  three  public  rooms  opened  at  Chel- 
tenham on  different  days,  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  company,  under  the  diredlion 
of  Mr.  Moreau,  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  viz. 

The  Long  Room  at  the  Spa,  Mr.  Miller’s; 

At  the  Great  Houfe  in  the  grove,  near  the  S. 
W.  gate  of  the  church-yard,  Mrs  Field’s; 

And  the  Old  Room,  late  Mrs.  Jones’s,  near 
the  Plough. 

The  Spa  Room  is  open  every  morning  during 
the  feafon,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  water 
drinkers ; for  public  breakfafts  on  a Monday 
from  the  firft  week  in  June,  and  continue  as  long 
as  the  weather  is  favourable.  The  company  is 
frequently  very  numerous,  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring families  attending : and  for  the  balls, 
which  are  here  from  the  laft  Monday  in  June 
till  the  firll  Monday  in  September,  except  in  very 
bad  weather. 

The  fubfcriptions  at  this  room  are,  s.  d. 
A general  one  to  enable  the  renter  to  keep 
the  walks  and  avenues  to  the  well  in  pro- 
per repair  — — — 26 

This  book  ferves  as  a notice  of  the  com- 
pany’s arrival  at  the  Spa. 

For  admiflion  to  the  balls  while  at  this  room, 
according  to  the  regulation  in  1781,  each 
fubferiber  — — — 10  6 

Non  fubferibers  pay  2s.  each  ball. 

For  the  news-papers  — . — 26 
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And  for  the  mufic*  every  morning  at  the 
well  from  eight  till  ten.  This  fubfcription  is 
from  five  fhillings  upwards  ; and  it  is  hoped  the 
company  will  honour  it,  as  well  as  the  others, 
with  their  countenance  ; being,  with  a benefit 
concert  in  the  full  feafon,  and  what  the  band  re- 
ceive from  the  proprietors  of  the  rooms  for  play- 
ing at  the  balls,  the  whole  of  their  emolument. 

The  rooms  at  Mrs.  Field’s  are  open  every 
evening,  (Monday  and  Thurfday  excepted)  for 
cards  and  public  tea,  when  agreeable. 

s.  d. 

The  fubfcription  — . — 50 

The  fubfcription  to  the  old  room  — 26 

For  which,  ladies  who  fubfcribe  are  admitted 
to  the  Cotillion  Ball  every  Thurfday  during  the 
feafon,  without  further  expence.  Each  gentleman 
pays  is.  extra  towards  the  mufic.  Non-fubfcri- 
bers,  whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  pay  2s. 

This  room  is  generally  open  on  Monday  for 
balls  before  they  begin  at  the  Spa  room,  and 
after  they  end  there  : On  which  night  every  per- 
fon,  whether  a fubfcriber  to  the  rooms  or  not, 

* This  is  an  entertainment  which  generally  gives  great 
delight  to  perfons  of  all  ages,  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  luch  an  addition  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  fpot 
may  contribute  to  the  operation  of  the  waters  with 
greater  fuccefs  ; for  the  Ipirits  being  put  into  motion, 
and  mod  agreeably  touched  by  the  harmony  of  the  in- 
ftruments,  the  fenfible  fibres  become  more  pliant,  and 
the  feveral  organs  better  adapted  to  the  free  exercife  of 
their  different  functions. 
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pays  2s.  there  being  no  diftindt  fubfcription  for 
the  balls  here.  The  dancing,  at  both  rooms, 
always  ends  at  eleven. 

The  Monday’s  ball  may  more  properly  be  dif— 
tinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  Minuet  than 
the  Drefs  Ball,  for  etiquette  of  drefs  is  not  re- 
quired here,  no  publick  place  being  fo  free  from 
difagreeable  reftraints  as  this. 

The  Circulating  Library,  befides  the  ufual 
afTortment  of  novels,  &c.  contains  as  feledt  a 
colledtion  of  valuable  books  as  may  be  found  in 
many  of  greater  extent,  and  much  more  noted,  at 
other  water-drinking  places.  Mr.  Harward  the 
proprietor,  who  keeps  a very  large  {hop  inGloucel- 
ter,  defirous  to  oblige  his  cuftomers,  takes  care 
to  furnifh  this  library  with  every  new  publication 
worthy  notice.  The  fubfcription  5s.  for  the  fea- 
fon.  He  alfo  lets  out  harpfichords,  piano  fortes, 
and  other  mufical  inftruments,  and  provides  per- 
fons  to  tune  them. 

A new  theatre  has  lately  been  built  here  by 
Mr.  Watfon;  it  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  expence  he  has  been  at,  he  has 
raifed  the  prices. — Boxes  3s.  Pit  2s.  Gallery  is. 

That  juftly-admired  adtrefs  Mrs.  Siddons,  who 
now  fhines  fo  confpicuous  a luminary  in  the 
theatrical  fphere,  at  the  very  particular  defire  of 
fome  friends,  obligingly  played  here  five  nights 
the  firft  feafon  it  was  opened,  in  the  characters 
of  Portia,  Califta,  Mrs.  Sullen,  Belvidera,  and 
Indiana. 

Juft 
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Juft  above  the  well  is  a farm-houfe,  known  by 
the  name  of  Gallipot,  to  which  parties  are  made 
for  tea,  fyllabub,  &c. 

And  at  Prefbury,  about  two  miles  from  Chel- 
tenham, Mr.  Darke  has  laid  out  a plealure-gar- 
den,  and  built  a fuinmer-houfe  and  grotto  for 
breakfaft,  dinner,  or  tea-drinking  parties.  Thefe, 
with  excurfions  to  Gloucefter,  Malvern,  Oakley 
Wood,  See.  form  the  amufements  during  a courfe 
of  drinking  the  Cheltenham  water. 

There  are  two  fedan  chairs  at  Cheltenham,  the 
owners  of  which,  from  the  little  ufe  that  is  made 
of  them,  will  not  carry  any  fare  under  a fhilling. 

A coffee-houfe  and  fome  goodboarding-houfes 
are  much  wanted  in  the  town,  and  would  cer- 
tainly anfwer  to  the  eftablifhers  of  them. 


OF 
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OF  THE  CHELTENHAM  SPA, 

IT'S  VIRTUES  AND  EFFECTS. 


HIS  valuable  fpring  is  at  the  diftance  of  one 


third  of  a mile  S.  from  the  church,  riling 
out  of  a mixed  loamy  and  fandy  foil,  the  fame  on 
which  the  town  Hands,  and  for  ten  miles  round 
it ; though  the  whole  fcite  is  elevated  and  dry, 
yet  it  is  Angularly  fertile,  affording  plentifully 
whatever  is  neceffary  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  thofe  who  frequent  it. 

Such  a fituation  cannot  but  contribute  greatly 
towards  the  good  effedts  of  the  water;  for  the  air 
we  breathe  is  not  always  the  objedt  of  our  choice  j 
befides  which,  it  may  be  corrupted  or  corredted 
bynumberlefs  caulcs. 

That  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  beft  for  the 
health  is  the  molt  ferene,  confequently  replete 
with  vital  fpirits.  Such  a foil  then  as  the  above, 
which  abforbs  humidity,  is  molt  likely  to  be  bleft 
with  this  kind  of  air,  becaufe  productive  of  but 
few,  if  any  particles,  which  can  infect  the  atmof- 
phere.  Perhaps  alfo  it  is  corredted  by  the  efflu- 
via which  may  arife  from  the  mineral  fprings. 

The  fick,  who  come  to  Cheltenham,  foon 
recover  their  appetite;  this  fenfible  effect  is  doubt- 
lefs  owing  to  the  goodnefs  and  falubrity  of  the 
air  j nothing  being  fo  beneficial  to  fick  people  as 
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exercife,  in  a dry,  ferene,  open  air;  efpecially  if 
continued  till  a flight  perfpiration  enfues.  The 
fame  taken  in  the  houfe  has  not  an  equal  ten- 
dency to  the  prefervation  of  health  ; for  in  the 
open  air  we  continually  breathe  that,  which  rei- 
terated infpiration  has  not  deprived  of  its  vital 
principle,  a powerful  fupport  of  life  and  health. 
How  dangerous  is  it  then  for  thofe,  whether  in- 
valids or  not,  who,  after  walking  till  fuch  a per- 
fpiration is  begun,  continue  when  the  evening 
dews  commence?*  by  which  it  iseafily  fupprelTed, 
and  the  confequence  maybe  more  pernicious  than 
they  who  expofe  themfelves  to  thefe  damps  are 
aware  of. 

'~tl 

This  water  owes  its  difcovery  to  a flow  fpring,f 
which  was  obferved  to  ooze  out  from  a ftrong 
thick  bluifh  clay  or  marie,  which  lies  under  the 
fandy  foil,  and  after  fpreading  itfelf  a few  yards 
upon  the  furface  difappeared,  leaving  much  of  its 
falts  behind.  To  feed  on  which,  flocks  of  pigeons 
daily  coming,  induced  Mr.  Hetheridge,  the  then 
proprietor  of  the  ground,  to  take  more  particular 
notice  of  it : When  it  was  further  remarked,  that 
in  hard  frofty  weather,  when  other  fprings  were 
faft  bound,  this  alone  continued  in  its  fluid  ftate. 
Upon  trial  it  was  found  to  be  cathartic.  Others 
again  fay,  that  the  virtues  of  this  water  were  firft 

* As  I am  forry  to  obferve  is  too  much  the  cuftom. 

f The  exaft  year  I have  not  been  able  to  learn,  but 
from  the  information  I have  gathered  from  fome  of  the 
oldeft  inhabitants,  it  was  about  1715  or  1716. 
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fhewn  on  a horfe  which  grazed  there,  and  by 
drinking  at  this  place,  and  rolling  himfelf  in  the 
grafs  where  the  fpring  oozed  out,  was  cured  of  a 
violent  humour  and  other  diforders  he  laboured 
under.  Even  now  fome  gentlemen  give  it  their 
horfes  that  have  any  humours  ; they  drink  it  very 
willingly,  and  ufually  receive  benefit  from  it. 

For  fome  time  after  its  difcovery  the  well  was 
open,  and  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood drank  of  it.  But  in  the  year  1718  it  was 
fold  to  Mr.  Mafon,  with  the  adjoining  lands,  then 
railed  in,  locked  up,  and  a little  lhed  thrown 
over  it;  and  in  confequence  of  fome  experiments 
made  on  the  water  by  Dr.  Baird  of  Gloucefter, 
and  Dr.  Grevil  of  Worcefter,  its  virtues  became 
more  generally  known  ; and  it  was  fold  medici- 
nally till  the  year  1721,  when  leafed  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  at  6 il.  per  annum. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Mr.  Mafon  and  his  fon, 
Capt.  Henry  Skillicorne,  father  of  the  prefent 
landlord,  becoming  proprietor  of  the  fpring  and 
premifes,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Mafon;  in  the  i'ummer  of  1738,  not  only 
built  the  Old  Room  on  the  right  hand,  for  the 
drinkers,  with  other  neceffary  conveniences,  but 
fecured  the  fpring  from  all  extraneous  matter ; 
eredted  a fquare  brick  building,  on  four  arches, 
as  a dome  over  it,  with  a pump  on  the  Eaft  fide, 
rifing  in  form  of  an  obelifk.  T he  well,  in  the 
centre  of  this  dome,  being  about  five  or  fix  feet 
below  the  furface,  is  clofe  fhut  down  with  doors 
to  exclude  the  freedom  of  the  air.  At  the  fame 

time 
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time  he  laid  out  the  paved  court  about  it,  formed 
the  upper  and  lower  walks,  planted  the  trees,  and 
was  continually  improving  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  place,  to  render  it  worthy  the  very  nume- 
rous refpecffable  companies  which  at  that  period 
reforted  to  it ; and  increafed  in  the  year  1740,  on 
the  experiments  made  on  it  by  Dr.  Short  about 
that  time,  mentioned  in  his  treatife  on  waters  ; 
where  he  gives  it  the  preference  to  all  others  of 
the  fame  kind  yet  difcovered  in  England ; and 
fays,  that  excepting  the  Stoke  Water,  it  carries 
the  greateft  proportion  of  fait  in  the  fame  volume. 

Since  which,  Doftors  Linden,  Lucas,  Ruflell, 
Rutty,  and  others,  have  examined  it ; by  their 
feveral  experiments,  and  its  effect  on  many  per- 
fons  of  various  conftitutions,  in  different  diftem- 
pers,  it  is  found  on  evaporation  to  contain,  in  a 
gallon,  eight  drams  of  nitrous  fait,  with  two 
drams  of  an  alkaline  earth.  That  it  confifts  of 
a large  quantity  of  nitre,  to  which  it  owes  its 
purgative  virtue;  alight  fulphur,  which  its  foetid 
dejections  manifeft ; and  a volatile  fteel,  difco- 
verable  by  a tranfparent  blue  colour  when  mixed 
with  an  infufion  of  nut  galls.  It  is  not  affedted 
by  alkaline  fpirits,  but  foments  with  acids.  Some 
other  materials  might  perhaps  be  found  in  its 
compofition,  if  more  minutely  examined  and  tor- 
tured ; but  the  principles  already  mentioned, 
which  are  evident  and  inconteftable,  account  for 
all  its  operations  and  effeCts;  the  others  being 
of  little  efficacy,  fo  that  a difcuffion  of  them 
would  be  mere  lofs  of  time.  And  was  any  thing 
E ftill 
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ftill  necefTary  to  eftablifh  its  reputation,  nothing 
can  more  eftedtually  anfwer  this  purpofe,  than  the 
almoft  incredible  cures  which  have  been  effected 
by  it  within  thefe  few  years,  that  it  has  been  more 
reforted  to  than  ever  ; which  muft  fix  the  ftandard 
of  this  excellent  water,  and  juftify  the  preference 
given  it  by  Dr.  Short.  It  having  been  proved, 
that  when  drunk  on  the  fpot,  it  is  moft  effica- 
cious in  all  bilious  complaints,  obftrudtions  of 
the  liver  and  fpleen,  obftrudfed  perfpiration,  lofs 
of  appetite,  bad  digeftion,  and  all  diforders  of  the 
primae  viae ; a relaxed  habit,  whether  from  long 
refidence  in  a hot  climate,  free  living,  ufe  of 
mercurials,  or  any  other  caufe  ; an  habitual  cof- 
tivenefs,  and  obftinate  obftrudfions,  in  which  lali, 
when  reduced  by  boiling,  one  third  or  one  half 
the  quantity,  and  taken  warm,  it  will  operate 
when  moft  other  medicines  fail.  In  rheumatic, 
fchrophulous,  eryfipelous,  fcorbutic,  leprous  cafes, 
but  efpecially  in  fpermatic,  urinary,  and  hemor- 
rhoidal, and  thofe  tormenting  pains  of  the  hips 
and  lumber  mufcles,  which  proceed  from  a lodge- 
ment of  hot  fcorbutic  falts  ; it  is  fovereign,  and 
not  to  be  equalled.  It  gives  quiet  nights  in 
nephritic  and  gouty  complaints,  when  not  under 
the  fit. 

Some  recommend  it  as  moft  falutary  in  all 
inflammatory  cafes  in  whatever  part ; but  they 
who  have  fuch  complaints  ought  to  adf  with 
great  caution,  and  not  without  previous  advice  ; 
as  circumftances  may  every  day  occur  to  render 
it  abfolutely  necefTary. 
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Great  cures  have  alfo  been  done  by  this  water 
in  violent  inflammations,  and  other  diforders  of 
the  eyes,  which  mud  only  be  wafhed  (by  dabbing) 
at  the  fpring,  but  not  rubbed,  or  by  putting  fome 
of  the  water  in  an  eye  cup,  and  applying  it,  ufing 
the  water  internally  at  the  lame  time.  Thole 
of  ftrong  nerves  and  firm  conftitution  bear  it 
with  high  fpirits,  great  pleafure,  and  profit ; but 
it  does  not  (lays  an  author)  at  all  fuit  with  thofe  of 
weak  nerves,  paralytic,  hypochondriac,  or  hyfte- 
ric  diforders,  or  thole  who  are  fubject  to  any  kind 
of  fits,  cramps,  or  convulfions.  In  which  I mull 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  him,  and  to  aflert  from 
my  own  knowledge,  that  nervous  and  hyfterical 
people  may  drink  it  with  fafety,  and  even  receive 
great  benefit,  if  they  go  on  flowly,  and  take  only 
a fufficient  quantity  to  a£t  as  an  alterative,  not  as 
a purgative  ; which  was  the  cafe  with  a lady  who 
for  many  years  had  been  very  nervous  and  hylle 
rical,  yet  received  great  benefit  from  drinking  it 
in  this  manner. 

In  addition  to  which,  the  opinion  of  a very 
learned  and  eminent  phyfician  will  prove,  that 
not  only  this,  but  all  other  mineral  waters  of  the 
fame  kind,  may  be  taken  with  fuccefs  by  people 
afflidled  with  nervous  diforders,  to  whom  he  ad- 
vifes  the  ufe  of  them  as  follows  : 

“ They  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 

mineral  waters  fhould  be  careful  to  ufe  them 
“ with  that  wifdom  and  diferetion  fuitable  to  their 
“ flate  of  health  ; in  which  cafe,  experience  and 
“ daily  obfervation  clearly  demonftrate,  that  they 
£ 2 “ certainly 
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4 certainly  cure  all  nervous  diforders  that  do  not 
‘ depend  on  others,  with  which  they  are  very 
‘ often  complicated  ; and  provided  they  who  take 
‘ them  are  not  guilty  of  any  irregularities  to  im- 
* pede  their  operations.  In  nervous  diforders 
‘ particularly,  digeftion  has  the  greateft  influence, 
‘ either  to  corredt  their  acrimony,  or  to  flop 
‘ their  ravages. 

“Now,  as  the  effedfs  produced  by  mineral  waters 
4 (which  add  by  the  faline  ferruginous  particles, 
c and  other  fubftances  with  which  they  are  im- 
‘ pregnated)  are,  to  reftore  the  nerves  to  their 
‘ natural  degree  of  tenfion,  to  animate  and 
‘ ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  to  divide 
‘ and  diifolve  glary  vifcous  humours,  and  to  give 
1 the  blood  its  r.eceffary  cohefion  ; to  calm  fpafms, 
‘ anxieties,  pains,  and  to  facilitate  digeftion  ; 
‘ What  is  not  in  fuch  diforders  to  be  ex- 
4 pedfed  from  the  ufe  of  this  water?  For  though 
‘ iuch  patients,  from  the  too  great  fenfibility  of 
4 the  nerves,  cannot  always  bear  the  moft  leni- 
‘ ent  purgatives,  which  at  the  fame  time  that 
4 they  carry  off  a part  of  the  material  caufe, 
4 attack  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  increafe  its 
4 fpafms.  Yet  fuch  is  the  quality  of  the  Chel- 
4 tenham  water,  that  purging  with  it,  is  rarely, 
4 if  ever,  attended  with  any  degree  of  dejedlionj 
4 for  while  the  falts  diffolved  in  the  water  purge, 
4 the  mineral  fpirit,  charged  with  iron,  warms 
4 and  invigorates  the  whole  frame  : A quality 
4 which  is  equally  common  to  the  Scarborough 
4 and  all  other  waters  of  the  neutral  purging 
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“ chalybeate  clafs.  And  fliould  the  fudden  cold 
<c  impreffion  caufe  a fpafmodic  conftriction  of  the 
“ ftomach,  confequently  reaching,  fwelling,  wind, 

“ and  vertigos,  occafioned  by  the  blood  being 
“ carried  with  too  much  violence  to  the  head  : 
il  the  fick  may  prevent  thefe  accidents  by  drink- 
“ ing  it  at  firft  in  fmall  quantities,  and  flowly, 

“ with  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  cardamoms  ; 

“ or  by  having  the  chill  taken  off,  keeping  them- 
“ fclves  warm,  and  walking  moderately  after  ; 

“ leaving  a lufficient  interval  from  twenty  _to 
“ twemy-fTVtrminutes,  or  even  half  an  hourne-  - 

tween  each  glafs  ; after  which,  thofe  who  do 
“ not  take  any  drops  in  the  water  may,  by 
“ taking  fome  comfits  of  annifeed,  carraway 
“ feed,  the  leffer  cardamom,  pepper-mint,  &c. 

“ or  a little  orange  peel,  equally  prevent  the 
“ above  eft'edts,  and  occafion  it  the  more  eafily  to 
“ pafs  oft.” 

However,  it  certainly  is  advifeable  for  all  thofe 
who  with  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  a courfe  of 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  mineral  waters,  m rqn- 
fult  occafionally  with  fome  of  theffiicuity-orv-th.e 
Tpot,  who  are  Tully  acquainted  with  their  nature 
and  properties.  Few  places  of  public  refort,  for 
this  purpofe,  are  more  happily  furnifhed  with  fuch 
! an  aid  than  Cheltenham  j having  three  very  able 
apothecaries,  Mr.  Hinde,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
Hooper,  who  conltantly  refide  there  ; befides  the 
additional  advice,  which  may  in  cafes  of  neceflity 
be  had,  of  Dr.  Smith,  profefTor  of  geometry  in  the 
luniverfity  of  Oxford,  whofe  great  abilities  as  a 
E 3 phyfician 
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phyfician  are  well  known,  and  who  makes  this  his 
fummer’s  refidence. 

Doctor  Lucas,  in  his  treatife  on  waters,  fays, 
“ Scarborough  medicated  waters  appear,  by  the 
“ teftimonies  of  thofe  who  have  made  experi- 
<e  ments  at  the  fprings,  to  be  impregnated  upon 
“ the  fame  principle  with  the  Cheltenham  yet 
this  laft  has  been  of  fervice  to  thofe  who  had  drank 
the  former  with  little  or  no  effedl. 

The  above  writer  alfo  obferves,  that  he  had 
feen  old  men  drink  Cheltenham  water  by  the 
quart,  without  number,  or  experiencing  any  ill 
effect  from  fo  ftrange  a pradtice,  which  they  had 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  on  certain  days  and 
holidays,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  without 
having  any  diforder,  but  becaufe  they  thought  it 
wholefome  to  cleanfe  their  bodies  ; therefore 
obferved  no  rule,  but  to  drink  it  till  the  water 
puffed  clean  through  them.  This  is  alfo  done  by 
the  peafantry  about  the  German  Spa,  who  on 
fuch  days  drink  large  quantities  of  that  water, 
fr om  the  fame  motive,  and  with  equal  fuccefs. 

This  water  would  certainly  be  of  great  fervice 
to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  an  incipient  decline,*  and 

even 

* Which  too  often  originates  I fear  from  that  fcorbu- 
tic  habit  fo  inherent  to  an  Englifli  conftitution  ; which, 
by  not  being  fufficiently  cloathed  in  this  climate,  the 
ufe  of  improper  food,  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the 
blood  is  inflamed  by  dancing  or  any  other  violent  exer- 
cife,  (the  whole  arifing  from  the  too  general  opinion 
among  young  people,  that  nothing  can  hurt  them)  is  ire- 

quently 
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even  in  a more  advanced  ftate  of  it,  if  applied  to 
in  due  time,  might  frequently  prevent  what  the 
unhappy  patient,  efpecially  among  thofe  of  the 
fair  fex,  is  afterwards  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Briftol 
Hotwell  for,  and  that  at  fo  late  a period  as  too 
often  prevents  that  valuable  water  having  its  de- 
fired  effeCL  While  this,  by  purging  the  habit, 
helps  digeftion,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
motes what  is  fo  much  wanted  in  this  diforder, 
(as  well  as  in  all  fcorbutic  habits)  regular  per- 
fpiration,  whence  the  blood  is  freed  from  its  impu- 
rities, by  being  enabled  to  throw  them  out;  which 
would  be  ftill  more  effectually  accomplifhed  in 
this  as  in  moll  other  cafes,  if  the  warm  bath 
were  made  ufe  of  during  the  drinking  of  them,  or 
Indeed  once'oFtwice  previous  to  beginning  them; 

quently  thrown  on  the  nobler  parts,  and  might  be 
prevented  by  a little  attention  to  that  ferious  maxim — 
principiis  obfta,  withftand  beginnings ; highly  worthy 
notice  in  a moral  as  well  as  phyfical  lenfe. 

What  is  alfo  very  prejudicial  to  young  people,  and 
lays  the  grounds  for  manydiforders  in  a more  advanced 
age,  if  it  does  not  provefatal  before,  is  the  common  idea 
of  parents,  that  children  fhould  be  brought  up  hardy, 
without  confidering  whether  they  themfelves  are  naturally 
of  a healthy  robult  conftitution  ; otherwife  the  endea- 
vouring to  ufe  children  of  a delicate  frame  to  bear  cold, 
&c.  is  as  unnatural  as  it  would  be  in  a farmer  to  put  a 
colt  of  the  high-bred  racing  kind  into  his  team,  merely 
becaufe  he  is  a horfe.  Such  an  erroneous  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding may  be  productive  of  great  mifchief,  and  is 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  man  who  defirous  to  accuf- 
tom  his  horfe  to  live  without  eating, — at  the  moment  he 
imagined  the  point  was  accomplilhed  the  poor  ani- 
mal died. 


on 
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on  the  neceflity  of  ufing  which,  during  a courfe 
of  mineral  water  drinking.  [See  page  45.]  Some 
perfons  forbear  drinking  the  water  if  they  have  a 
flight  cold,  but  in  this  they  err;  for  what  can  be 
more  beneficial  in  fuch  a diforder,  than  by  a mo- 
derate ufe  of  it,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and 
promote  perfpiration  and  expedforation ; indeed  the 
major  part  do  not  let  this  impede  their  courfe. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  lay  down  a rule  for  what 
quantity  ought  to  be  taken  by  people  of  different 
conftitutions,  or  a length  of  time  for  a courfe  of 
thefe  waters ; fome  can  only  bear  two  or  three 
glafles'in~5  morning',  while- others  drink  three  or~ 
"ana  even  fo  far  as  leven  or  eight  half  pints 
[HE 


As  to  the  time  of  drinking  them. 
only  a fortnight  off  three  weeks,  but 


fome  flay 
The  ufual 


itay  is  from  a montHTcT five  or  fix  weeks,  though 
fohre~tra7e~taken Thern  for  ten  weeks  f~aIT  which 
proverfriitTnore  how  neceflary  it  is  to  confult 
occafionally  with  fome  of  the  faculty  on  the  fpot. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  following  general  heads 
may  be  obferved,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
faid  : To  begin  moderately,  by  taking  a half  pint 
dafs  going  to  bed,  it  having  the  peculiar^ qualit£T 


oTTymg^fi"iTighr~i-w^|te  without  difturbing 

Tt^orJmpeding  reft,  but  goes  off~tfie~next  morn- 
ing—with  great  facility,  elpeciaflydfTlTe  fuft  glaTs 
drunk  at  the  well  has  the  chill  taken  off  for  a few” 
days,  till  the  flonraCK  becomes  accaftofned  fcrit ; 
if  a fmall  quantity  on  the  firft  morning  fhould  not 
have  the  defired  effedf,  as  may  fometimes  be  the 

cafe 
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cafe  before  the  foulnefs  of  the  paflages  is  removed, 
the  next  morning  half  an  ounce  of  the  (alts  ex- 
tracted from  the  Spa  may,  taVpnj  diflrdy<»d  In  a 
ffnalTglafs  ofme  water,  drinkmgnne  or  two  fmall 
glaffes  with  the  chill  off  at  proper  diftances  after 
it  j by  which  means  the  body  will  be  fo  prepared, 
that  the  quantity  may  be  gradually  increafed,  till 
its  operation  as  a cathartic  is  found  to  have  the 
defired  effeCt. 

They  who  intend  to  remain  at  the  fpring  about 
five  or  fix  weeks,  generally  fufpend  drinking  the 
water  for  a few  days  after  the  firft  fortnight ; and 
it  cannot  but  be  proper  for  every  one,  that  as  they 
begin  (lowly,  fo  before  their  leaving  the  place 
they  fhould  gradually  diminifh  the  quantity,  fo  as 
not  to  mifs  the  ufe  of  it  on  going  away.  They 
would  alfo  do  well  to  take  fome  bottles  of  the 
water  with  them  to  leave  it  off  by  degrees. 

The  proper  feafon  for  going  through  a courfe 
of  any  fuch  waters  muff  be  in  the  fummer  months, 
though  a dofe  or  two  may  be  taken  at  any  time. 

Dr.  Lucas  fpeaks  thus  of  warm  bathing,  “But  r 
“ the  moll:  material,  the  moft  effectual  and  uni- 
“ verfal  preparation,  for  a courfe  of  any  fpirituous  l Ip 
“ and  ferruginous  waters,  is  warm  bathing.  The 
“ emptying  an<T  cleanfinp-  the  firffr  ua(feges~are  , 

“not  (ufficieTiE  IF  there  be  a rigidity  of  the 
“ fibres,  air  induration  of  the  glands,  a foulnefs,  ^ ^ >ij 

“ conftriCtion,  or  obftruCtion  of  the  pores  of  the 
“ (kin,  all  (hould  be  mollified  and  relaxed  ; every 
“ paffage  as  far  opened,  every  tumor  or  obftruc- 

“ tion 
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“ tion  as  far  foftened,  and  every  pore  as  clean, 
“ open,  and  free,  as  they  may  be  rendered  by  the 
“ repeated  application  of  a warm  univerfal  Bath, 
“ with  friction  ; and  fometimes,  in  fome  cafes, 
“ fweating  : And  in  a great  variety  of  obftruc- 
“ tions,  hepatic,  fplenetic,  mefenteric,  and  ute- 
“ rine,  the  ferruginous  waters  are  not  only 
“ greatly  feconded  and  aflifted  in  their  operation, 
“ by  interpofing  warm  bathing  during  the  courfe, 
“ but  in  many  cafes,  where  they  rather  aggravate 
<£  than  afTwage  the  fymptoms,  warm  bathing  will 
‘£  not  only  render  them  tolerable,  but  more  fafe 
‘‘  and  effe&ual.” 

My  other  Author  fays,  “ W arm  baths,  which 
“ begin  by  cleanfing  the  body,  open  the  pores, 
“ remove  fmall  obltrudlions  which  choak  the  ex- 
“ cretory  veflels,  foften  the  fibres  of  the  Ikin, 
“ calm,  refrefh,  and  fupple  it,  increafe  and  facili- 
“ tate  perfpiration,  and  are  very  falutary  in  all 

obftinate  head-aches,  vertigoes,  and  rheuma- 
<c  tifms,  proceeding  from  a floppage  of  perfpira- 
“ tion  or  a cold  caufe  j and  preferve  the  body 
“ from  feveral  diforders,  efpecially  thofe  which 
“ attack  the  fkin  ; but  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
“ to  ufe  them  too  frequently,  or  continue  them 
“ too  long.” 

Speaking  of  cold  baths,  he  fays,  “ The  ufe  of 
“ cold  baths  is  not  exempt  from  danger,  and  pru- 
<c  dence  requires  us  to  ufe  them  with  difcretion : 
**  In  general  they  are  improper  for  fuch  perfons 
“ who  are  attacked  with  obftrudtions,  weaknefs 
“ of  the  breaft,  or  have  any  parts  in  fuppuration, 

•«  &c. 
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tc  &c.  and  thofe  of  a timid  difpofition,  the  {hock 
“ being  too  great,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  it 
“ entirely  counteracting  the  good  eft'edts  which 
“ might  be  expedted  from  it,  and  may  be  pro- 
“ dudtive  of  great  mifehief ; which  ought  alfo  to 
“ be  attended  to  in  fea  bathing.” 

A ftill  ftronger  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  warm 
bathing  is,  that  notwithftanding  the  well-known 
and  long  experienced  efficacy  of  the  waters  of 
the  German  Spa,  it  has  been  thought  necefiary, 
befides  the  common  hot  and  cold  baths,  within 
thefe  few  years.,  to  build  baths  at  the  Tonnelet, 
about  two  miles  from  Spa,  where  there  is  every 
convenience  for  hot  and  cold  bathing  in  the 
mineral  water  ; and  patients  who  intend  going 
through  a courfe  of  thefe  waters,  are  ufually  or- 
dered previoufly  to  pafs  fome  time  at  the  baths 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  at  Chaudfontaine,  in  order 
to  prepare  themfelves  for  it.  The  Cheltenham 
water  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  prepara- 
tive to  drink  that  of  Bath  ; and  they  who  come 
from  that  place  with  an  intention  to  drink  it 
as  fuch,  would  be  more  likely  to  benefit  by  its 
falutary  properties,  if  before  their  coming  they 
would  take  two  or  three  (Bains  de  Sante)  baths 
moderately  warm,  merely  for  health,  to  cleanfe 
the  {kin,  being  careful  however  to  take  a gentle 
dofe  of  Cheltenham  falts,  or  of  fome  other  open- 
ing medicine,  as  their  phyfician  thinks  beft  fuited 
to  their  conftitution,  before  fuch  bathing. 

Let  not  thofe  who  are  of  opinion,  that  drink- 
ing the  bottled  water  at  a diftance  is  equally  effi- 
cacious. 
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cacious,  deceive  themfelves.  That  it  has  great 
powers,  even  in  that  ftate,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  its  operation  on  the  i'pot  will  be  much  more 
fpeedy  and  fatisfadfory;  independent  of  the  change 
of  air  and  fcene,  the  difengaging  the  mind  from 
bufinefs,  &c.  all  which  concur  to  facilitate  the 
defired  efFedf,  and  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
obtain  it.  All  I have  now  to  add  on  this  fubjedt 
is,  that  notwithftanding  the  very  great  virtues  of 
this  water,  it  would  be  the  higheft  prefumption 
to  advance  that  it  is  infallible  in  its  operation  and 
effedts.  I have  known  but  very  few,  if  any,  who 
did  not  reap  very  great  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  it, 
and  they  who  have  fteadinefs  to  perfevere  in  it, 
and  are  careful  not  to  thwart  it  by  any  irregu- 
larites,  will,  I make  no  doubt,  be  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  what  I have  here  afferted. 


Of  the  RIDES  near  CHELTENHAM. 

THE  moil  common  ride  is  in  the  Marfh  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  a mile  round,  with  a 
pleafant  view  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 

To  Tewkefbury.*  [Of  Tewkeibury  fee  the 
account.] 

To 

* On  this  road,  at  Pips  Elm  Turnpike,  4 miles  from 
Cheltenham,  turn  off  to  the  left  to  a field  in  Bodding- 
ton  manor  farm,  in  which  is  a remarkable  large  oak, 
faid  to  be  x 8 yards  in  circumference. 


Bod 
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To  the  Seven  fprings,*  or  fource  of  the  Thames 
on  the  London  road,  and  home  by  Dowdfwell  or 
Sandiwell. 

By  Hewlets  to  Sandiwell.  + 

F To 

Bod  in  the  Britifh  fignifies  a manfion  ; and  Boding- 
ton,  a capital  houfe,  or  manfion  in  the  town  upon  the 
water. 

N.  B.  It  is  upon  the  Chelt. 

In  this  parifh  of  Bodington,  fays  Leland,  “ was  a fair 
manor  place,  and  a park,  which  is  now  a farm,  and  the 
manor-houfe  occupied  by  the  farmer. 

| In  the  hamlet  ofBarrow  in  this  parifh,  is  a little  fugar- 
loaf  hill,  which  form  its  refemblance  to  a tumulus, gave 
name  to  the  hamlet.  From  the  top  of  this  hill,  in  a 

[clear  day,  is  a diftinft  view  of  36  parifh  churches ; which, 
however  apparently  improbable,  is  affirmed  to  be  Ihiftly 
true,  by  a gentleman  who  lives  in  the  parifh. 

* The  feven  wells  or  fprings  are  three  miles  and  half 
from  Cheltenham,  in  the  parilh  of  Coberley  or  Cubber- 
ley 5 from  the  different  hills  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
k parifhes  the  views  are  moil  extenfive  and  variegated. 
Thefe  fprings  form  the  Churn,  and  are  certainly  the 
highefl  fource  of  the  water  of  the  great  river  Thames, 
into  which  it  falls  above  Cricklade,  at  the  fame  place 
with  the  Ills  ; this  laft  only  nine  and  half  miles  front  its 
fource,  but  the  Churn  twenty  miles. 

+ Sandiwell  in  the  parifh  of  Dowdfwell,  about  three 
miles  and  half  from  Cheltenham,  is  the  feat  of  Mrs. 
Tracy,  relift  of  Thomas  Tracy,  of  Stanway,  efq;  who 
purchafed  it  with  the  lord  fh  ip  of  the  manor  of  Whitting- 
ton, of  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

He 
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To  Whittington  and  Syrefort,*  or  from  San- 
diwcll  to  Kilkenny,  to  the  L.  to  Andover’s  Ford, 
R.  Frog-mill,  two  miles. 

f To  Freflbury,  *Cleeve,  fPoftlip,  *Winch- 
combe,  and  Sudley,  or  to  Cleeve-hill  by  Hewlets. 

To 

He  was  defcended  from  John  the  third  Vifcount 
Tracy,  to  whofe  youngelt  fon  Ferdinando,  Sir  John 
Tracy,  the  jth  and  laft  Baronet  of  Stanway,  1677,  left 
that  manor  which  that  branch  of  the  family  had  been  in 
pofTeffion  of  many  years. 

Mrs.  Tracy  has  caufed  a very  elegant  monument  of 
fine  marble  to  be  placed  in  the  parifh  church  of  Whit- 
tington, in  memoiy  of  her  faid  hufband,  (who  was  a 
reprefen  tative  of  the  county  of  Gloucefter  in  two  parlia- 
ments) and  their  fon  Dodwell  Tracy,  named  after  his 
mother’s  family,  (he  being  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Dodwell. 

* Whittington  is  five  miles  from  Cheltenham ; the 
river  Coin,  a very  pretty  trout  ftream,  riles  in  this 
parifh,  whence  it  runs  to  Fairford,  five  miles  from  which 
place  it  falls  into  the  Thames,  feven  miles  below  Crick- 
lade,  and  is  the  fourth  river  that  fills  into  it  from  this 
county.  The  next  is  the  Lech  or  Leach,  which  rifes  in 
the  parilh  of  Hamnett,  and  running  to  North-Leach, 
continues  its  courfe  to  Lechlade,  where  it  joins  the 
Thames,  which  at  this  place  is  navigable  for  large 
barges.  It  is  called  Lech  from  the  petrifying  quality  of 
the  water,  which  incrults  wood  and  other  fubftances  in 
its  courfe,  with  ltony  matter.  Lech  in  the  Britifhfigni- 
fies  a itone. 

f Cleeve-hill,  called  alfo  Cleeve-cloud,  are  vifible  the 
remains  of  a large  double  intrenchment,  called  the  camps; 
extending  3 50  yards  along  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  in 
the  form  of  a crefcent,  and  inacceflible  on  every  fide 

but 
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To  Widcombe.* 

F 2 To 

but  the  front.  The  views  from  this  plare,  in  a clear  day, 
are  pait  defcription  ; the  afcent  from  the  foot  of  Cleeve- 
Cloud  to  the  top  of  the  eminence  being  6 30  feet  per  - 
pendicular. It  is  in  the  parilh  of  Eilhop’s  Cleeve. 

At  Poftlipf  is  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  paper  nianu* 
factories  in  liie  kingdom,  belonging  to  Mr.  Durham. 

AtWinchcombe*  was  a monaftery,  builtbyCenolf,  1 3th 
King  of  the  Mercians,  and  in  795  8th  Monarch;  in 
798  he  conquered  Kent,  and  gave  that  kingdom  to 
Cudred;  and  on  the  dedication  of  his  monaltery  this 
year,  led  the  captive  prince  Pren  to  the  altar,  arid  re- 
leafed him  without  ranfom  or  intreaty.  He  died  in  819, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchcombe. 

The  prefent  parilh  church,  which  is  a fine  old  build- 
ing, was  erected  by  the  parilhioners,  with  fbmeafliltuuce 
from  Ralph  Lord  Boteler,  Baron  of  Sudley,  in  the  reign 

of  Henry  VI. 

Tobacco  was  firft  planted  in  England  in  this  parifn, 
and  yielded  a confiderable  produce  and  profit  to  the  inha- 
bitants, till  1660,  ilt  Charles  II.  when  an  aft  palfed  for 
prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  it,  either  in  England  or 
Ireland  : At  ttie  fame  time  an  aft  was  pafled  for  the 
erefting  a polt-office,  and  another  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  wool  and  fuller’s  earth. 

The  Author  of  the  Cheltenham  Guide  fays,  “To- 
bacco was  originally  brought  into  England  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  1565,  but  Sir  J.  H.  went  to  America  in 
1395,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  both  died  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Tobacco  was  not  known  in  England  till 
j 586,  18th  Elizabeth,  when  a fleet  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the  Earl  of  Carlille  general  of 
the  land  forces,  after  having  in  1585  taken  St.  Jago,  one 

of 
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To  Lechampton-hill. 


of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  and  St.  Domingo  or  Hifpa- 
niola  ; in  1586  took  Carthagena,  and  burnt  St.  Antonio, 
and  St.  Helena  in  Florida  ; but  being  difperfed  by  a 
ftorm,  part  of  them  keeping  on  their  courfe,  along  a 
deflolate  coaft,  lighted  upon  foune  Englifhmen,  who  had 
planted  themfelves  in  Virginia,  fo  named  in  honor  of 
their  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  been  carried  over 
thither  for  a colony,  in  April  1584.,  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ; though  the  firft  permanent  colony  was  not 
ellabliihed  till  1616.  Ralph  Lane,  one  of  the  above, 
came  over  with  Sir  Francis,  and  was  the  firft  who  brought 
tobacco  into  England.  Which  had  been  difcovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  Tabaco,  a province  of  Yucatan,  in 
North  America  in  1540,  and  was  introduced  into  France 
byNicot,Ambaflador  from  Francis  II.  to  Portugal,  1560. 
Others  fay,  tobacco  was  fo  named  from  Tobago,  one  of 
the  Canbbee  Iflands,  where  it  grows  plentifully; — by  the 
French  it  was  firft  called  Nicoliana. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  at  the  fame  time,  firft  brough  pota- 
toes into  England. 

The  year  1585  was  famous  for  the  difeovery  of  a way 
to  the  Ealt  Indies  by  Sanderfon  ; and  an  attempt  by  John 
Davis,  to  find  out  a (hotter  paft'age  to  them,  Northward 
of  America,  in  which,  though  he  failed  of  fuccefs,  he 
difcovered  the  Straits,  (from  the  North  Sea  into  Buf* 
fins  Bay,  between  St.  James's  Iftand,  near  the  North 
Main,  and  Groenland)  fince  called  by  his  name.  He 
undertook  the  expedition  with  two  (hips,  fitted  out  at 
the  charge  of  William  Sanderfon,  a globe-maker,  and 
fome  other  Londoners.  This  difeovery  had  been  at- 
tempted in  1576  by  Martin  Frobifher,  at  the  Queen's 
charge;  he  made  two  more  voyages  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
all  equally  unfuccefsful  as  to  the  main  objeft. 

In  1586  Thomas  Cavendifh,  a Knight  of  St.John 
of  Jerufalem,  (younger  brother  to  Sir  William  Caven- 
difh, 
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Cheltenham  through  Preftbury  to  Southam  three 
miles.* 


F 3 


There 


difti,  anceftor  of  the  Duke  of  Devonftiire,  who  built 
Chatfworth-houfe)  failed  from  Plymouth  the  21ft  of 
July,  and  performed  a voyage  round  the  world,  enter- 
ing at  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  and  returned  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Plymouth,  Sept.  9,  1588;  which 
voyage  had  been  fil'd  made  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  from 
1 3th  December,  1 577,  to  November  3,  1 580,  v.  hen  Queen 
Elizabeth  dined  on  board  his  (hip,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
drawn  up  in  a little  creek  near  Deptford,  and  certain 
infcriptions  to  be  fet  up  in  memory  of  the  voyage. 

In  1587  Sir  Francis  Drake  having  taken  a rich  Eaft- 
India  Carrach,  called  the  St.  Phillip,  the  Englifii  fully 
underdanding  by  the  merchant’s  papers  found  on  board 
the  rich  value  of  the  India  merchandizes,  and  the  man- 
ner of  trading  to  the  Eadern  world,  eftablilhed  a com- 
pany of  Ead-India  merchants. 

I n 1591  George  Riman,  and  James  Lancader,  made 
a voyage  to  the  E ait- Indies,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; which  had  been  dif- 
covered  in  1484  ; and  the  Ead-Indies  by  the  Portuguefe, 
in  1487. 

In  1600  Queen  Elizabeth  edablifhed  the  Ead-India 
company,  and  endowed  it  with  large  privileges  for  fifteen 
years;  and  the  above  James  Lancader,  who,  in  1594, 
had  taken  Fernambuc  in  Brafil,  was  the  firit  that  was 
lent  by  the  company  to  the  Ead-Indies  with  4 (hips,  their 
itock  then  confiding  of  72000I. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Letters  Patent  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Kingjames  I.  enlarged  the  company’s 
privileges,  and  gave  them  a charter,  whereby  he  incor- 
porated them  for  ever.  Their  fuccefs  was  fo  great,  that 
in  1683  India  Stock  fold  from  360  to  500  perveent.  after 
which  it  fudained  fuch  Ioffes  as  to  be  karce  able  to  fup- 
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There  is  a private  carriage  road  from  the 
Marfh  to  Bifhop’s  Cleeve,  from  Cheltenham  to 

Swindon, 

port  itfelf.  And  in  1 698  a new  company  was  eftablifhed  ; 
but,  in  1702  the  two  were  united,  and  have  ever  fince 
been  ltiled  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  Eng- 
land, trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies;  they  had  then  forty 
fhips,  and  fent  one  million  Iterling  annually  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies. 

In  1579  Queen  Elizabeth  procured  a grant  from  the 
Turkifh  Sultan,  Amurath  Cam,  upon  a treaty  between 
William  Harbourn,an  Englifhman,  and  Muftapha  Beg, 
a Turkilh  Baffa,  for  free  trade  oftheEnglilh  merchants, 
to  his  dominions,  which  was  the  rife  of  the  company  of 
Turkey  Merchants. 

The  Mufcovy  or  Ruflia  Company,  which  had  been 
eftablifhed  in  1555,  received  a confirmation  of  their 
grants  by  Amballadors  fent  in  1567,  from  JohnBafilo- 
witz,  grand  Duke  of  Mufcovy,  to  Queen  Elizabeth; 
Anthony  Jenkinfon,  who  returned  with  the  Ambaffa- 
dors,  made  a long  ftay  in  the  country,  took  a map  of 
Raffia,  and  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who  ventured 
through  the  Cafpian  Sea,  into  the  country  of  the  Bac- 
trians.  101569  they  had  further  grants  of  exemption 
from  all  cuftoms,  with  leave  to  vend  their  manufactures 
through  the  whole  Ruffian  dominions,  and  to  tranfport 
them  into  Perfia  and  Media  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; the 
merchants  of  other  nations  being  not  permitted  to  trade 
beyond  Mofcow.  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  was  the 
Ambaffador  who  obtained  thefe  privileges,  by  his  good 
management  of  the  Czar  : But  the  war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Perfians,  and  the  frequent  robberies 
committed  by  the  Barbarians,  prevented  this  trade  being 
purfued  at  that  time  with  the  fuccefs  it  otlierwife  might 
have  been. 

Trade  flfcurifhed  fo  much  in  this  reign,  that  in  1567 
Sir  I hennas  Grefhatu  built  tha  exchange,  to  which,  in 
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Swindon,  the  Hide,  Preftbury  Park,  and  home 
by  Preftbury,  (but  this  only  in  good  weather)  be- 
fides  many  others  equally  pleafant. 

Sudley, 

1571,  Queen  Elizabeth,  oncoming  to  fee  it,  gave  the 
title  of  royal,  which  was  proclaimed  by  a Herald  and 
found  of  Trumpet.  He  alfo  founded  Grefham  College, 
London.  He  died  2iftNovember,  1579,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Hellen’s,  Bifhopgate-ftreet. 

The  Italian  method  of  book-keeping  was  firft  pub- 
lilhed  in  England  in  1569. 

In  1 582  Peter  Morris,  a Dutchman,  invented  an  en- 
gine and  pipes  for  conveying  the  Thames  water  for  the 
ufe  of  the  city  of  London. 

Sudley,*  this  W3$  fucceflively  the  place  of  refidence  of 
great  perfons  from  very  early  ages;  it  appears  by  Dooml- 
oay  to  have  been  before  the  Conquelt,  the  property  of 
Ralph  de  Medantine,  or  de  Maunt.  Earl  of  Hereford, 
fon  of  Walter  de  Medantine,  who  married  Goda,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Ethelred  II.  He  was  alfo  Lord  of  the  ma- 
nor of  Todington,  from  whom,  by  intermarriage  of  his 
grandfon  John  de  Sudley,  with  Grace,  daughter  of 
Henry  de  Traci,  (of  a Norman  family  that  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror)  Lord  of  the  manor  of 
Barnftaple,  is  defcended  the  prefent  Lord  Vifcount 
Tracy.  William  II.  fon  of  the  above  John  de  Sudley, 
having  taken  his  mother’s  family  name,  and  had  with  it 
this  manor. 

Harold,  fon  of  Ralph,  was  Lord  of  Sudley,  and  his 
fucceffors  took  the  name  de  Sudley,  orSudely. 

John  de  Sudely  had  fummons  28th  Edward  I.  to  13th 
of  Edward  II.  and  died  without  ilTue  10th  Edward  III. 

1441,  20th  Henry  VI.  Ralph  Botiller  or  Boteler,  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England,  was  created  Baron  of  Sudley, 

and 
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Sudley,*  fo  called,  becaufe  fituated  to  the  South 
of  Winchcombe. 

About 

and  rebuilt  the  caftle ; (firft  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen)  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  enabled  to  do 
from  the  ranfom  of  a French  Admiral  he  captured  when 
high  Admiral  of  the  Britilh  fleet;  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  he  was  obliged  to  fell  it  to  the  crown. 

Firft  Henry  VII.  1485,  it  was  granted  to  Jafper  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  King's  uncle. 

Firft  Edward  VI.  1527,  Thomas  Lord  Seymour,  (bro- 
ther to  the  Protestor,  Edward  I.  Duke  ofSomerfet,  and 
to  the  Lady  Jane  Seymour  the  King’s  mother)  was 
created  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudely ; he  married  Lady 
Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  King  Henry  VIII.  who  died 
here  in  child-bed  of  a daughter,  Sept.  5,  1548,  and  was 
buried  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  chapel  of  Sudley 
Caftle.  He  then  made  his  fuit  to  the  Princefs  (after- 
wards Queen)  Elizabeth,  but  without  fuccefs,  and  being 
attainted,  was,  on  the  20th  March,  1550,  3d  Edward 
VI.  beheaded. 

Fifth  of  the  fame  reign,  the  manor  of  Sudley  was 
granted  to  William  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
brother  to  Lady  Catherine  Parr.  He  was  alfo  attainted 
firft  Queen  Mary,  1553,  and  the  fame  year  the  manpr 
and  caftle  were  granted  to  Sir  John  Bruges,  or  Brydges, 
(anceftor  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos)  created  Lord  Clian- 
dosof  Sudley  April  8, 1554,  in  whofe  family  it  continued 
till  George  the  fixth  Lord  marrying  Jane  daughter  of 
John  Earl  Rivers,  he  having  no  male  iflue,  gave  the 
manor  of  Sudley  to  his  faid  wife  Jane;  who  on  his  death 
married  George  Pitt,  efq;  of  Stratfieldfea  in  Hampshire, 
anceftor  to  the  prefent  Lord  Rivers,  to  whom  the  manor 
and  caftle  belong. 

The  fituation  is  delightful,  and  though  the  road  be- 
tween Poftlip  and  Winchcombe  is  very  bad,  (impaffable 

for 
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About  two  miles  N.  E.  Winchcombe  are  the 
remains  of  Hales  Abbey,  ere£led  in  1246  by 

Richard 

for  carriages  in  its-prefent  Hate)  yet  here  is  enough  to 
make  ample  amends  for  the  trouble  of getting  to  it. 

+He  was  fecond  fon  of  King  John,  who  created  him 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  took  for  his  i'econd  wife  Senchia 
daughter  of  Raimond,  Earl  of  Provence,  filter  to  Elea- 
nor, his  brother  Henry  Illd’s  Queen. 

Their  marriage  feaft  was  kept  in  Weftminfter-Hall, 
and  30000  dilhes  of  meat  were  ferved  up  to  the  table. 
She  died  in  1261  ; he  in  1272  ; and  their  fon  Edmond, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1300,  and  were  all  buried  here.  It 
was  a mitred  Abbey  for  Monks  of  the  Ciftertian  order, 
twenty  of  whom  he  brought  hither  from  Beaulieu  in 
Ham  p (hi  re  ; and  the  Abbots  of  this  houfe,  and  of  Hales 
Owen  in  Shroplhire,  were  ufually  fummoned  together. 

The  manor  and  eftate  are  now  the  property  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Thomas  Charles  LordVifcount  Tracy, 
who  is  alfo  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Todington,  the  family 
refidence,  ( which  manor  came  to  it  as  is  exprelfed  in 
the  account  of  Sudely  Caftle)  and  is  an  uncommon  in- 
ftance  of  an  eftate  defcending  for  upwards  of  feven 
hundred  years,  in  the  male  line,  in  an  uninterupted 
fucceftion. 

There  is  a bridle  road  to  Todington  by  Cleeve-Hill, 
but  the  carriage  road  is  by  Tewkelbury. 

Widcombe  is  feven  miles  from  Cheltenham,  and  fix 

Sfrom  Gloucefter.  From  a villa  upon  the  hill,  not  a mile 
from  the  houfe  of  Howe  Hicks,  efq;  which  Hands  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  is  a fine  bird’s  eye  view  of  thefub- 
jacent  vale  and  the  river  Severn.  To  the  left  are  feen 
part  of  the  Forelt  of  Dean,  and  the  Conic  Mountain  near 
Abergavenny,  in  Monmouthlhire.  In  front  the  Blue- 
Hills  of  Malvern,  in  Worcefterlhire,  with  the  Welch 

Mountains, 


. 
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Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,!  King  of  the  Romans, 
in  confequence  of  a vow  which  he  had  made  at 
fea  in  an  hour  of  great  danger. 

LechamptonJ 

Mountains,  at  a great  diftance  behind  them  : And  to 
the  right  is  a view  of  Tewkefbury,  and  of  the  city  of 
Worcefter,  near  thirty  miles  dillant. 

Howe  Hicks,  efq;  the  Lord  of  the  manor,  is  defeended 
from  Sir  Baptift  Hicks. 

Southam*  is  a large  tithing,  in  the  parifh  of  Cleeve, 
wherein  Thomas  Baghot  Delabere,  efq;  who  is  Lord  of 
the  manor,  has  a feat  and  a very  tine  eitate.  The  houfe 
is  one  of  the  greatelt  curiofities  in  the  county ; it  is  a 
low  building,  in  the  ltile  of  the  age  of  Henry  IV,  The 
ancellor  of  this  family  Richard  Dalabar,  came  into  Eng- 
land with  King  William  the  Conqueror;  and  Sir  Richard 
Dalabar,  fifth  in  defeent  from  the  above,  being  prefent 
at  the  battle  of  Crefify.  20th  Edward  III.  1347,  ac- 
quired great  honour  by  refeuing  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  when  in  imminent  danger,  and  was  by  him  pre- 
fented  with  the  prefent  creft  to  the  family  arms,  which 
is  five  Ollrich  Feathers  Bluing  from  a Ducal  Coronet. 

J On  the  declivity  of  the  hill  is  the  manfion  of  the 
ancient  and  refpeddable  family  of  the  Norwoods  of  Kent, 
who  became  poirdfedof  the  manor  of  Lechampton  about 
1 500,  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  cobeirefs  of 
John  Giffard. 

Henry  Norwood,  efq;  is  the  prefent  Lord  of  the  ma- 
nor, which  was  held  by  grand  Serjeanty  of  the  King,  by 
performing  the  fervice  of  fteward  at  the  great  feltivals  of 
Chriltmas,  Ealter,  and  Whitfuntide,  as  appears  by  a 
record  23d  Edward  I.  and  by  their  pedigree,  the  family 
of  the  Norwoods  have  a right  to  quarter  the  feveral  coats 
of  arms  of  Tregoz,  Wantham,  Badlefmere,  Grandifon, 
Hert,  Gralle,  Elton,  and  Giffard. 
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LechamptonJ  lies  about  three  miles  South  of 
Cheltenham  ; the  hill  affords  a very  interefting 
profpedf. 

Part  of  the  tithes  in  Lechampton  formerly  belongin 
to  the  Nunnery  of  Ulk  in  Monmouthfhire  ; was,  zz 
Elizabeth  granted  to  John  Fernham,  which  tithes  now 
belong  to  the  Impropriator  of  Cheltenham. 


OF 
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THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  COUNTY 
OF  GLOUCESTER. 

IT  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts  : The 
Cotefwold  country  feparated  from  the  Vale  by 
the  hills:  This  Vale,*  from  the  Foreft  of  Dean 
by  the  River  Severn  : And  again  into  four  politi- 
cal divifions,  containing  twenty-eight  hundreds. 

-fiti  <Qf  the  COTESWOLD. 

f°.  / [ v p M'Q  aLc 

- C>  U?  * Including  all  the  high  country  on  the  S.  E.  fide 
of  the  range  of  hills  which  divide  the  county. 

It  i$  a noble  champaign  country,  the  refidence 
of  many  nobility  and  gentry,  and  abounds  in 
verdant  plains,  downs,  corn  fields,  parks,  woods, 
and  little  vallies,  well  fupplied  with  fprings  and 
rivulets,  and  enjoys  a fine  healthy  air;  which 
however,  in  the  higheft  and  more  expofed  parts 
has  been  thought  too  thin  and  cold  for  perfons  of 
tender  and  delicate  conftitutions.*  It  was  anci- 
ently over  run  with  woods,  whence  it  may  have 

obtained 

* The  Author  of  the  Cheltenham  Guide  fays,  “Such 
is  the  finking  difference  between  the  air  of  the  Cotef- 
wold and  that  of  the  Vale ; that,  of  the  former  it  has 
been  commonly  obferved,  that  eight  months  in  the  year 
are  winter,  and  the  other  four  too  cold  for  fummer ; 

whereas. 
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obtained  its  double  name,  Goed  in  the  Britifh,  and 
Woold  in  the  Saxon  language,  both  fignifying 
wood  ; and  it  feems  probable,  that  thofe  places 
that  have  cot  or  cotes  in  their  compofition,  are 
derived  from  the  faid  Britifh  word,  moft  of  their 
fituations  being  in  woody  countries. 

Camden  fays,  “ it  takes  its  name  from  the  hills 
and  fheep  cotes,  for  mountains  and  hills  the  Eng- 
lifh  men  in  old  times  termed  woulds;  upon  which 
account  the  ancient  glolTary  interprets  the  Alps  of 
Italy,  the  woulds  of  Italy.” 

Mr.  Richard  Bifhop  has  within  thefe  fiftyyears, 
by  bringing  the  grafs  feeds,  turnips,  and  clover 
into  ufe,  taught  the  Cotefwold  farmers  (who,  till 
that  time,  ufed  to  fend  their  fheep  and  cattle  to 
winter  in  the  vale  for  want  of  fodder)  to  become 
an  opulent  people,  and  keep  more  than  double  the 
live  flock  they  were  ufed  to  do  upon  their  own 
lands  throughout  the  year ; and  while  they  feed 
and  fatten,  dung  and  fertilize  the  foil,  which  in- 

whereas,  in  the  Vale  eight  months  are  fummer,  and  the 
remaining  four  too  warm  for  an  Englilh  winter.” 

The  learned  hiftorian,  from  whom  he  gained  this 
information,  feems  to  have  been  led  into  this  mifrepre- 
fentation  by  affeifting  a perfe&ly  contraifed  mode  of 
expreffion  ; the  account  being  greatly  exaggerated,  tho’ 
the  difference  be  confiderable. 

Birdlip  and  Crickley-Hills  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
height,  the  top  of  the  firft  being  about  1350  feet  above 
the  water  of  the  Severn  at  Glouceller,  and  on  a level 
with  a great  part  of  the  Cotefwold  country. 
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fallibly  fecures  a good  fucceeding  crop  of  corn  ; 
lo  that  under  favourable  circumftances,  and  judi- 
cious management,  the  produce  of  an  acre  will, 
in  this  country,  fometimes  equal  that  of  a like 
quantity  of  land  in  the  vale,  where  the  rents  are 
double  and  treble  the  price,  and  the  land  will  not 
admit  of  proportionable  improvements. 

The  farmers  pen  their  fheep  upon  the  land 
univerfally,  befides  which,  they  ufe  no  kind  of 
manure,  except  that  of  the  yard  or  ftables.  The 
farms  here  are  from  iool.  to  5 or  600I.  per  ann. 
the  price  of  labour  iod.  a day  in  winter,  is.  in 
fpring,  is.  6d.  in  grafs  mowing,  and  is.  8d.  or 
2S.  for  about  five  weeks  at  corn-harveft. 

Camden,  and  many  others,  take  notice  of  the 
wool  of  this  country  for  its  whitenefs  and  fine- 
nefs  ; but  however  it  may  have  been  formerly, 
it  is  become  coarfer  fince  the  improvement  of 
the  breed,  by  introducing  the  Leicefter  rams,* 
efteemed  the  Ifouteft  in  the  kingdom,  and  bear 
prodigious  fleeces,  the  hair  of  which  is  coarfe  and 
long  : the  longeft  fort  of  it  is  combed  for  worfted 
fluffs;  the  fhort  is  wrought  up  in  cloth  for  the 
army,  Ealt-India  Company,  and  other  coarfe 
goods. 

On  the  Cotefwold  is  a cuftomary  meeting  at 
Whitfuntide,  vulgarly  called  an  Ale,  or  Whitfun 

* Sometimes  brought  here  in  little  carriages  made  for 
that  purpofe  ; 40I.  has  been  paid  for  one  of  them  for  a 

ieafon  only. 

Ale, 
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Ale,*  reforted  to  by  numbers  of  young  people. 
Two  perlons  are  chofen  previous  to  the  meeting 
to  be  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Ale  or  Yule,  who 
drefs  as  fuitably  as  they  can  to  thofe  characters  : A 
large  barn  or  other  building  is  fitted  up  with 
feats,  &c.  for  the  Lord’s  Hall.  Here  they  aflem- 
ble  to  dance  and  regale  in  the  beft  manner  their 
circumftances  and  the  place  will  afford,  and  each 
man  treats  his  girl  with  a ribband  or  favour. 

The  Lord  and  Lady,  attended  by  the  Steward, 
Sword,  Purfe,  and  Mace  Bearer,  with  their  feve- 
ral  badges  of  office,  honour  the  hall  with  their 
prefence  ; they  have  likewife  in  their  fuit  a page 
or  train-bearer,  and  a jefter,  dreffed  in  7c  party- 
coloured  jacket.  The  Lord’s  muffc,  conlifting 
of  a tabour  and  pipe,  is  employed  to  conduff  the 
dance. 

Companies  of  thefe  morrice  dancers, f attended 
by  the  jefter,  and  tabor  and  pipe,  go  about  the 
G 2 country 

* Perhaps  the  true  word  is  Yule:  for,  in  the  time  cf 
Druidilm,  thefeatlof  Yule,  or  the  Grove,  was  celebrated 
in  the  months  of  May  and  December.  In  the  North  of 
England,  where  the  cuftom  is  ftill  kept  up,  Chriftmas  is 
called  Chriftmas  Yule,  the  Chriftmas  Gambols,  Yule 
Games,  and  the  Chriftmas  Block,  the  Yule  Log.  This 
was  to  illuminate  the  houfe,  and  turn  the  night  into  day, 
and  ufed  as  an  emblem  of  the  return  of  the  fun,  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  days,  or  perhaps  to  give  light  all 
night,  as  they  had  not  any  candles.  Tallow  candles  firfl: 
began  to  be  ufed  in  England  anno  1290,  and  were  fo 

f;reat  a luxury,  that  fplinters  of  wood  were  ufed  for* 
ight.  No  idea  of  wax  candles  in  1 300. 

f A corruption  from  Morefque. 
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country  on  Monday  and  Tuefday  in  Whitfun 
week,  and  co!le£t  a fum  towards  defraying  the 
expences  of  the  Yule. 

All  the  figures  of  the  Lord,  See.  of  the  Yule, 
handfomely  reprefented  in  bafl'o  relievo,  ftand  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  of  Cirencefter  church, 
which  vouches  for  the  antiquity  of  the  cuftom  -f 
and  as  on  any  of  thefe  occafions  they  ere£i  a May 
Pole,  it  is  a fign  that  it  had  its  rife  in  druidifm. 

The 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,  eight  old  men, 
all  living  in  one  manor,  (in  this  county)  whole  ages 
put  together  made  800  years,  danced  a Morrice  Dance. 

And  Sir  William  Temple  fays,  “ Lord  Leicelter  had 
a pamphlet  in  his  pofTeffion,  written  by  a gentleman  in 
Herefordthire  ; where  mention  was  made  of  a fet  of 
Morrice  Dancers,  who  went  about  that  country,  (in 
King  James’s  reign)  compofed  of  ten  men,  who  danced, 
a Maid  Marian,  and  a tabor  and  pipe;  and  that  the 
twelve,  one  with  another,  made  up  1200  years.”  It  is 
not  fo  much,  fays  he,  “ that  fo  many  in  one  fmall  county 
thould  live  to  that  age,  as- that  they  lhould  be  in  vigour 
and  in  humour  to  travel  and  to  dance.”  To  the  above 
inftances  of  longevity  I will  add  the  following : In  the 
parilh  of  St.  Briavels,  in  the  Foreft:  Divifion  of  this 
county,  confiding  of  about  760  inhabitants,  of  which 
only  one  in  feventy-two  is  reckoned  to  die  yearly,  five 
perfons  died  in  the  year  1767,  whofe  ages  put  together 
amounted  to  450  years ; of  thefe,  Thomas  Evans  and 
Sarah  his  wife  were  two  ; they  were  born  in  the  parifh, 
and  having  lived  in  it  feventy-feven  years  in  the  married 
ftate,  died  within  nine  days  of  each  other  j havingoften 
declared,  that  neither  of  them  was  ever  blooded  or  had 
taken  phyfic. 


In 
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The  mace  is  made  of  filk,  finely  plaited  with 
ribbands  on  the  top,  and  filled  with  fpices  and 
perfumes  for  fuch  of  the  company  to  fmell  to  as 
defire  it. 

Our  anceftors  held  an  anniverfary  afiembly  on 
May  day;  the  column  of  the  May  (whence  our 
May  Pole)  was  the  great  ftandard  of  juftice,  in 
the  Ey  commons,  or  fields  of  May  ; here  it  was 
that  the  people,  if  they  faw  caufe,  depofed  or 
puniftied  their  Governors,  their  Barons,  their 
Kings;  and  the  Judge’s  bough  or  wand,  (which 
at  this  time  is  difcontinued,  and  only  faintly  re- 
prefented  by  a nofegay)  as  well  as  the  ftaft'or 
rod  of  authority  in  the  civil  or  military  (for  it  was 
the  mace  of  civil  power,  and  the  truncheon  of  the 
field  officers)  took  their  rife  from  this  cuftom. f 
A mayor,  it  is  (aid,  received  his  name  from  this 
May,  in  the  fenfe  of  lawful  power.  The  crown, 
a mark  of  dignity,  and  fymbol  of  power,  like 

In  Cofham,or  Corfliam,  in  Wiltlhire,  ten  miles  from 
Bath,  on  the  Box  road  to  Chippenham,  a phyfician  going 
to  Bath  fome  years  ago,  Hopped  at  the  Red  Lion  in  this 
village,  and  being  accotted  by  fome  aged  beggars  of  both 
fexes,  was  curious  to  know  how  old  they  were;  on 
which,  one  of  them  anfwered  that  he  was  above  an  hun- 
dred, and  that  another  Handing  near  (him  was  feven 
fcore.  The  Doctor  being  a good  deal  furprifed,  the  man 
added,  that  the  laft  Chriltmas  there  was  a Mort  ice  Dance 
at  a neighbouring  gentleman’s,  where  ten  of  thole  men, 
dicants,  whofe  ages  put  together  amounted  to  above 
jooo  years,  performed  their  parts  with  great  agility. 

f Hence  doubtlefs  the  cuftom  of  the  Judges  having 
riolegays,  and  of  their  being  prefented  to  perfons  of 
rank. on  particular  occafions. 

G 3 the 
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the  mace  and  fceptre,  was  alfo  taken  from  the 
May, being  reprefentative  of  the  garland  or  crown, 
which,  when  hung  on  the  top  of  the  May-pole, 
was  the  great  fignal  for  convening  the  people  ; 
the  arches  of  which  fprang  from  the  circlet,  and 
met  together  at  the  mound  or  round  ball,  being 
neceflarily  fo  formed  to  fufpend  it  on  the  top  of 
the  pole  ; all  which  prove  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
antient  cuftoms,  that  from  the  remote!!  ages,  has 
been  by  reprefentation  from  year  to  year  perpe- 
tuated down  to  our  days. 

Mr.  Robert  Dover,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  inftituted  certain  diverfions  on  the 
Cotefwold,  called  after  his  name,  which  were  an- 
nually exhibited  about  Willerfey  and  Campden, 
half  a mile  from  which,  at  a place  called  Dover’s- 
hill,  even  at  this  time  on  Thurfday  in  Whitfun 
week,  there  is  fomething  to  be  feen  of  them,  tho’ 
they  are  much  declined  for  want  of  fo  good  a 
patron  as  the  inftitutor. 


The  VALE  of  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

This  vale  lies  chiefly  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  river 
Severn,  which  gives  life  and  fpirit  to  the  foil ; for 
extent  and  fertility  it  cannot  be  exceeded,  perhaps 
not  equalled  in  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns  fays,  “ Many  places  in  this 
county  bear  the  name  of  vineyards,  whence  it 
has  been  concluded,  that  wine  was  formerly  made 

in 
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in  thofe  parts,  but  the  vineyards  were  only  apple 
orchards.” 

It  is  fully  proved  however,  that  William  of 
Mansfield  was  feized  of  a vineyard  in  Bafley;  and 
about  Chelford,  in  that  parifh  are  many  warm 
and  fheltered  fpots  of  a fouth  afpedl,  extremely 
fuitable  to  fuch  a purpofe.  Doomfday  Book  is 
alfo  fufficient  to  determine  the  point;  where,  in 
the  account  of  Stone-houfe  in  this  county,  it  is 
thus  recorded:  ‘ Ibi  duo  arpenz  vinee;’  nobody 
furely  will  contend,  that  vinea  can  here  mean  an 

I apple  orchard,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  a plantation 
of  vines,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  were  formerly  many  in  this  county,  and 
different  Authors  make  mention  of  them.  If 
there  are  no  wines  made  now,  it  is  not  to  be 
imputed,  as  by  Camden,  to  the  inhabitants  ra- 
ther than  the  indifpofition  of  the  climate,  but  be- 
caufe  both  the  lands  and  the  people  are  employed 
to  better  advantage. 

The  lands  are  divided  into  two  levels,  upper 
and  lower.  Commiffions  are  occafionally  held, 
and  orders  made  for  fupporting  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  in  each  level  are  repaired  by  thofe 
whofe  eftates  lie  next  them. 

The  particular  places  liable  to  inundations, 
confift  according  to  an  account  given  in,  of  about 
x 2000  acres,  each  parifh  being  rated  at  two-pence 
an  acre  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  court  fur- 
veyor ; though  in  the  above  account  fome  have 
not  given  more  than  half,  others  two-thirds,  of 
what  is  actually  fubjedl  to  floods. 


In 
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In  the  reign  of  his  late  Majefty  George  II.  ano- 
ther commifiion  was  iflued  for  the  prefervation  of 
lands  lying  farther  up  the  river  above  thefe  levels, 
but  nothing  was  ever  done  in  confequence. 

The  FOREST  of  DEAN.* 

The  face  of  the  country  here  is  remarkably  un- 
even, full  of  little  hills,  with  fprings  running  be- 
tween them,  the  foil  is  various,  but  much  inclined 

* This  foreft  was  formerly  fo  confiderable  for  timber, 
that  (it  is  faid)  part  of  the  inftrudlions  of  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Spanilh  Armada  was  to  deftroy  it ; but  it  has 
of  late  years  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  many  iron  fur- 
naces in  and  near  it. 

This  armada,  filled  by  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus  the  In- 
vincible, failed  from  Lilbon  on  the  19th  of  May  1588, 
30th  Elizabeth,  confiding  of  134-lhips,  of  which,  only  53 
returned  to  Spain ; and  of  30,000  foldiers  on  board, 
above  1 3,500  were  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  among  whom 
many  of  the  firlt  rank  ; in  fhort,  there  was  not  a family 
of  any  note  in  Spain  but  loft  a fon,  a brother,  or  other 
kinfman  in  this  expedition.  King  Philip  was  fo  cer- 
tain of  being  fuccelsful,  that  he  engaged  to  hold  the 
Engliffi  crown  as  feudatory  to  the  See  of  Rome;  in  con- 
fequence of  which  he  had  the  apoftolical  benedi&ion, 
and  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith  bellowed  on  him. 

The  chief  of  the  Englilh  commanders  by  fea  were, 
Charles  Howard  Lord  Baron  of  Effingham,  high  admi- 
ral of  England,  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  vice-admiral ; Captains  Hawkins,  Frobilher,  Sec. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  this  year,  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  fire  Ihips  were  firft  made  ufe  of,  eight  being  let 
drive,  with  wind  and  tide,  into  the  midltof  the  Spanilh 
fleet  then  at  anchor  near  Calais. 


to 
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to  clay,  proper  for  the  growth  of  the  oak,  which 
flourifhes  exceedingly  here,  with  plenty  of  beach, 
birch,  holly,  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 

This  foreft  obtained  the  name  of  Dean  or  Dene 
from  the  ancient  market  town  of  that  name,  lying 
within  its  bounds  and  perambulation,  fo  called 
perhaps,  from  its  remarkable  low  fituation,  being 
almoft  encompalTed  with  high  hills  and  woods ; 
the  word  is  of  Saxon  original,  and  fignifies  a dale, 
a valley,  or  woody  place,  whence  our  Englifh 
word  Den,  a hole  or  cave  in  the  earth. 

Giraldas,  and  fome  others,  gave  this  foreft  the 
name  ofDanubia,  andDanica  Sylva,  or  the  Danes 
Wood,  becaufe  they  fheltered  themfelves  here. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  following  Camden’s  opi- 
nion, fays,  “ The  Gauls  and  Romans  heretofore 
ufrd  the  word  Arden  for  a W ood,  whence,  by 
rejecting  the  firft  fyllable,  the  name  of  this  foreft 
might  be  derived  ; in  juftification  of  which,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  large  foreft  near  the 
German  Spa,  which  extends'  many  leagues,  is 
called  the  Ardennes, 

It  appears  by  a furvey  made  17th  Charles  I. 
that  the  Foreft  of  Dean  contains  within  its  per- 
rambulation  23521  acres  of  the  King’s  wafte,  lying 
within  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels,f  befides  many 

other 

f In  the  paiilh  of  St.  Briavels,  formerly  called  St. 
Brulais,  feven  miles  from  Chepftow,  (the  great  road  to 
which,  and  to  Ault  and  New  Paflages  from  Rofs,  leads 

through 
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other  manors,  parifhes,  vills,  and  places  to  the 
amount  of  20,000  acres,  have  been  afiarted  or 
grubbed  up,  cleared,  and  made  fit  for  tillage,  taken 
out  by  purpreftures,  or  inclofed,  or  more  properly 
taken  by  incroachmentc,  and  granted  away  by 
the  crown. 

The  whole  foreft,  which  is  cxtraparochial,  is 
divided  into  fix  walks,  known  by  the  refpedtive 
Lodges  built  for  the  refidence  of  fo  many  keepers, 
each  of  which,  befides  a fettled  falary  of  15I.  per 
annum,  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer,  has  an  inclo- 
fure  of  ground  for  his  further  encouragement. 

The  names  of  the  Lodges  are, 

1.  The  King’s  Lodge,  oftner  called  the  Speech- 
houfe,  between  Kinglo-hill  and  Daniel’s  Moor. 

2.  York  Lodge,  at  the  upper  end  ofLumbard’s 
Marfh. 

3.  Worcefter  Lodge,  upon  Winfbury-hill. 

4.  Danby  Lodge,  upon  the  Old  Bailey-hill  near 
Lidney. 

5.  Herbert  Lodge,  upon  Ruerdean-hill. 

6.  Latimer  Lodge,  upon  Danemean-hill,  not 
far  from  the  Beacon. 

through  this  place)  is  an  annual  cuftom  on  Whitfun- 
day  of  diltributing,  after  divine  fervice,  pieces  of  bread 
and  cheefe  to  the  congregation  ; to  defray  the  expence 
of  which  every  houfholder  in  the  parilh  pays  a penny 
to  the  Churchwardens,  and  this  is  laid  to  be  for  the  li- 
berty  of  cutting  and  taking  the  wood  inKudnolls. 
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The  caftle  of  St.  Briavels  ftands  in  the  Foreft 
of  Dean,  and  gives  name  to  one  of  the  hundreds 
in  the  foreft  divifion.  The  King,  jure  corona?, 
is  feized  of  this  caftle,  which  is  extraparochial, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  built  to  curb  the  Welch, 
by  Milo  earl  of  Hereford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
the  ruins  fhew  it  to  have  been  ftrong  and  of  large 
extent,  and  was  formerly  of  great  confequence, 
having  been  the  refidence  of  men  of  eminence  in 
the  government,  who  exercifed  great  power  in 
the  foreft : What  now  remains  of  the  caftle  ferves 
as  a prifon  for  criminals  offending  againft  the 
vert  and  venifon  of  the  foreft,  and  for  fuch  as  are 
convicted  at  the  Mine  Law  Court,  and  at  the 
Court  of  Pleas. 

To  this  caftle  belong  a Conftable*  and  feveral 
fubordinate  officers,  ail  created  by  patent  ; — a 
clerk,  a meflor,  or  itinerant  officer,  two  ferjeants, 
and  a janitor,  with  fees  annexed  to  each  of  their 
offices  ; but  of  late  there  have  been  only  a clerk, 
a bailiff',  or  meflor  and  caftle  keeper,  all  appointed 
by  the  conftable  of  the  caftle  for  the  time  being. 

There  are  alfo  four  Verdurers  of  the  foreft, 
elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  by  virtue 

* The  firft  perion  I find  mentioned  as  conftable  of  the 
Caftle  and  Warden  of  the  Foreft,  is  John  de  Mone- 
mouth,  18th  King  John.  The  prefent  conftable  is  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  is  alfo  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cuftos 
Rotulorum,  Colonel  of  the  Militia  of  the  county  of 
Gloucefter,  and  of  the  cities  and  counties  ofBriltol  and 
Gloucefter,  Keeper  of  the  Deer  and  Woods  in  the 
Foreft  of  Dean,  and  High  Steward  of  Gloucefter. 
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of  the  King’s  writ  dire&ed  to  the  High  Sheriff  for 
that  purpoi'e;  and  in  the  time  of  King  Canute 
their  fee  was  yearly,  of  the  King’s  allowance,  two 
horfes,  one  of  which  was  faddled,  one  fword,  five 
javelins,  one  fpear,  one  fhield,  and  iol.  in  money. 

The  gaveller  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  con- 
ftable  of  the  caftle  : This  officer  receives,  by  way 
of  perquifite  or  fee,  a fmall  fum  of  the  miners, 
called  the  King’s  dues,  and  gives  fome  directions 
concerning  mining. 

The  firft  officer  of  this  fort  was  in  1660.  Mr. 
Rudder  fays,  “ He  takes  his  name  from  Gavel, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  tribute;  but  he  may  more 
likely  derive  it  from  the  French  word  Gabelle,  a 
cuftom ; hence  Gabeller  or  Gaveller,  Gabelier 
meaning  the  receiver  of  fuch  cuftom,  or  cuftont- 
lioufe  officer.” 

There  are  three  courts,  common  to  all  forefts. 

1.  The  Court  of  Attachment,  held  once  in  forty 
days  before  the  Verdurers,  who  receive  the  at- 
tachment de  viridi  et  venatione,  (vert  and  venifon) 
taken  by  the  reft  of  the  officers,  and  inroll  them 
for  prefentment  at  the  next  iuftice  feat  for  punifh- 
ment,  this  court  not  having  the  power  to  conviCl. 

2.  The  Court  of  Swanimote,  held  before  the 
Verdurers  as  Judges,  thrice  in  the  year.  This 
court  can  both  enquire  and  conviCt,  but  cannot 
give  judgment.  All  attachments  fhould  be  pre- 
fented  at  the  next  fwanimote,  where  the  Free- 
holders, 
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holders,  within  the  foreft,  are  to  appear  to  makfc 
inqueft  and  juries.  1 

Thefetwo  courts  ufed  to  be  held  at  the  Speech- 
houfe,  which  ftands  about  the  middle  of  the  foreft, 
but  have  been  negledted  for  fome  time. 

3.  The  Juftice-Seat  Court,  which  is  the  higheft, 
cannot  be  kept  oftner  than  every  third  year.  It 
is  held  before  the  chief  juftice  in  Eyre,  and  has 
jurifdi£Iion  to  enquire,  hear,  and  determine  all 
trefpaftes  within  the  foreft  ; and  all  claims  of 
franchifes,  privileges,  and  liberties  relative  thereto; 
and  before  its  being  held,  the  regarders  muft  go 
through  and  viftt  the  whole  foreft,  in  order  to 
prefent  all  kinds  of  trefpaftes.  Befides  thefe  three 
courts,  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  being  in  the 
crown,  retains  the  privileges  of  a court-leet,  which 
is  held  at  the  caftle,  where  there  are  alfo  two 
other  courts  held,  of  peculiar  natures  : Firft,  the 
Court  of  Record,  held  for  the  caftle,  the  manor, 
and  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  before  the  con- 
ftable  or  his  deputy,  and  the  fuitors  of  the  manor, 
for  trying  all  perfonal  aftions  of  whatever  value, 
arifing  within  the  hundred,  and  levying  fines  of 
lands  in  the  fame.  All  procefl'es  run  in  the  name 
of  the  conftable,  or  his  deputy. 

The  other  is  the  Mine  Law  Court  for  trying 
all  caufes  between  the  miners,  &c.  concerning 
the  mines  ; it  is  to  be  held  before  the  conftable, 
as  fteward  of  the  court,  or  his  deputy,  befides 
whom,  none  are  to  be  prefent  but  the  javeller, 
caftle  clerk,  and  free-miners,  who  muft  be  na- 
il tives 
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t'ives  of  the  hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  and  have 
worked  in  fome  of  the  mines  at  leaft  one  year 
and  a day.  The  parties  and  witnelTes  are  fworn 
upon  a bible,  into  which  a piece  of  holly  flick  is 
put,  and  are  obliged  to  wear  the  hoof  or  working 
cap  on  their  heads  during  examination.  Caufes 
tried  at  this  court  are  not  determined  by  the foreft 
laws,,  or  by  any  written  laws  of  the  realm,  but  by 
fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  miners  exe- 
cute the  legillative  power,  and  make  new  laws  for 
their  convenience  as  often  as  they  fee  occafion. 

The  privileges  of  the  foreft  are  very  extenfive. 
The  free  miners  claim  a right  by  prefcription  of 
digging  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  foreft,  and  of 
carrying  their  coal  works,  begun  there,  into  the 
inclofed  lands  adjoining  ; alfo  to  cut  timber  out 
of  the  foreft,  neceftary  to  carry  on  their  works,  as 
well  in  the  lands  of  private  perfons  as  in  the 
King’s  foil. 

The  FOUR  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  of 
the  COUNTY. 

X.  Kiftfgate  divifion,  containing  the  eight  hun- 
dreds of  Kiftfgate,  Slaughter,  Tibblefton,  Cleeve, 
Cheltenham,  Derhurft,  Tewkefbury,  and  Weft- 
minfter  ; comprifes  the  N.  and  N.  E.  parts  ad- 
loimng  to  Worcefterfhire,  Warwickfhire,  and 
Oxfordfhire. 

2.  The  Seven  Hundred  divifion,  containing 
thole  of  Cirencefter,  with  Out-Torn  and  Minety, 
BritwelL,  Barrow,  Bradley,  Rapfgate,  Billey, 

Longtree, 
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Longtree,  and  Witfton;  lies  S.  S.  W.  of  the  for- 
mer, with  Oxfordfhire  and  part  of  Berkfhire  o:t 
the  E.  and  Wiltfhire  on  the  S.  S.  E. 

3.  Berkeley  divifion,  containing  the  feven  hun- 
' dreds  of  Berkeley,  Thornbury,  Pucklechurch, 

LangleyandSwinefhead,  King’sBarton,  Henbury, 
and  Grumbald’s  Afh,  extends  from  the  Seven 
Hundred  divifion  to  the  extremity  of  the  county 
towards  Wiltfhire  and  Somerfetfhire,  with  the 
Severn  on  the  N.  W. 

4.  TheForeft  divifion,  containing  the  fix  hun- 
dreds of  St.  Briavels,  Blideflow,  Weftbury,  Bot- 
loe,  Dutchy  of  Lancafter,  Dudflon,  and  King’s 
Barton,  takes  in  all  that  part  of  the  county  which 
lies  on  the  N,  W.  of  the  Severn,  and  that  part  of 
the  hundred  of  Dudftonand  King’sBarton  fituated 
on  the  other  fide  of  that  river.  When  this  diftri- 
bution  was  made  is  not  known  ; but  the  molt 
ancient  divifions  of  counties  into  hundreds  and 
tythings  was  by  King  Alfred  ; of  which,  with 
fome  other  material  occurrences  in  the  Englifh 
hiftory  during  his  reign,  an  account  will  be  here- 
after given. 

There  was  formerly  a cuftom  called  Waflail- 
ing,  or  going  from  houfe  to  houfe  at  Chriftmas 
or  New-Year’s  Eve,  with  a bowl*  filled  with 
H 2 toaft 

* This  was  called  a WafTail  Bowl,  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  fignifying  to  be  in  health.  The  bowl 
was  carried  by  young  women,  who  accepted  little  pre- 
sents from  the  houles  they  flopped  at.  Formerly,  on 

New 
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toaft  and  ale  or  cyder,  but  is  now  grown  much 
out  of  ufe  in  this  county. 

There  are  twenty-eight  towns  in  the  county 
of  Gloucefter  where  markets  are  actually  held. 

Berkeley  - - on  Tuefday 
Bifley  rr"  r' 

Camden 
Cheltenham 
Cirencefter  - - 

Coleford 
Dean  - 
Durfley 

Fairford  - - 

Gloucefter  - - 

Hampton 
Horfley  - - - 

Lcaeldade  - 
Marfhftekl  - - 
Newent 

Newnham  - - 
Northleach  - - 
Painfwick  - 
StanleySt. Leonards  Saturday 
Sodbury  - - Thurfday 

Stow  - Thurfday 

New-Year's  Eve,  our  hardy  anceftors  ufed  to  aflemble 
round  the  glowing  hearth  with  their  chearful  neigh- 
bours, and  in  the  fpicy  Waflell  Bowl  drown  every  for- 
mer animofity: — An  example  worthy  modern  imitation. 
Waflell  was  the  word,  and  Waflell  every  gueft  returned 
as  he  took  the  circling  goblet  from  his  friend,  whillt 
fong  and  civil  mirth  brought  in  the  infant  year. 

Stroud 


I hurlday 
Wednefday 
Thurfday 

Monday  and  F riday 

Friday 

Monday 

Thurfday 

Thurfday 

Wednefday  and  Saturday 

T uefday 

Saturday 

Tuefday 

Tuefday 

Friday 

Friday 

Wednefday 

T uefday 
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Stroud  - 
Tetbury 
Tewkelbury 
Thornbury  - 
Wickwar  - 
Winchcombe 


Wotton-Underedge  Friday 


on  Friday 
Wednefday 

Wednefday  and  Saturday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Saturday 


Of  the  RIVERS  of  Gloucestershire. 

The  principal  rivers  are  but  four  : The  Severn, 
the  Ills  or  Thames,  the  Firft  Avon,  the  Second 
orBriftol  Avon,  which  receive  all  the  others  that 
either  rife  in  the  county  or  run  through  it j to 
which  I fhall  add  the  Churn,  as  being  doubtlefs 
the  fource  of  the  Thames. 

The  Severn  rifes  out  of  Plinlimmon-hiU,  in 
Montgomerylhire,  paft'es  by  Lanidlos  and  Welch 
Pool,  where  it  becomes  navigable  ; thence  to 
Shrewfbury  and  Bridgnorth,  in  Shroplhire;  enters 
Worcefterfhire  above  Bewdley ; runs  by  Wor- 
cefter  and  Upton  into  Gloucefterfhire  ; a little 
above  Tewkefbury,  about  half  a mile  below 
which  town  it  receives  the  Avon  from  Warwick- 
fhire  ; lower  down,  by  parting  itfelf,  it  makes  the 
Ifle  of  Alney,*  which  is  rich  and  beautiful,  runs 
H 3 by 

* In  1013  Canute,  (foil  of  Swain)  the  Dane,  having 
taken  poiTeflion  of  the  kingdom,  Ethelred  II.  fent  his 
wife  Emma  to  her  brother,  Richard  II.  furnamed  the 
Good,  4th  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  retired  inco  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  on  which  Canute  was  proclaimed  King  ; but 
in  April  1016,  Edmund,  furnamed  Ironfides,  (fon  of 

Ethelred) 
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by  Gloucefter,  (on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  city) 
a little  below  which  place,  by  uniting  its  divided 
ftreams,  it  becomes  broader  and  deeper  by  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide;  paffing  byNewn- 
ham,  after  a courfe  of  more  than  forty  miles 
through  the  country,  it  receives  the  Wye  (which 
rifes  out  of  the  fame  hill)  and  lofes  its  name  at 
the  place  of  confluence  below  Chepftow,  where 
it  becomes  the  boundary  between  Gloucefterfhire 
and  Monmouthlhire ; and  continues  till  it  re- 
ceives the  Briitol  Avon  at  Kingroad,  where  it 

is 

Ethelred)  was  crowned  in  the  market-place,  at  King- 
fton-upon-Thames ; but  upon  a difagreement  among 
the  nobility,  Canute  was  likewife  crowned  at  Southamp- 
ton ; in  June  following  he  totally  routed  Edmund  at 
Aflendon,  or  Aflidon,  near  Walden  in  Effex,  and  pur- 
fued  him  to  Deerhurlt,  eight  miles  from  Gloucefter, 
whither  he  fled  ; and  here  to  prevent  ar.y  further  eft'u- 
fion  of  blood,  the  two  Kings  agreed  to  meet  in  this  ifle  of 
Ain  y,  and  engage  in  Angle  combat,  their  armies  being 
fpeftators  ; when  neither  obtaining  the  victory,  a peace 
was  concluded,  and  the  kingdom  divided  between  them. 
But  Edmund  being  murthered  at  Oxford  a month  after, 
Canute  was  in  1017  eftablilhed  foie  monarch;  and  in 
1018  he  made  an  alliance  with  Normandy,  and  married 
Emma  widow  of  Ethelred,  by  whofe  marriage  with  two 
Engliih  Monarchs,  the  Normans  began  to  have  footing 
in  England. 

William  the  Conqueror’s  father  was  Robert  6th  Duke 
of  Normandy,  youngeft:  fon  of  the  above  Richard  the 
Good.  FromEdmund  Ironflde,  by  marriage  of  Margaret 
his  eldeit  daughter,  (foie  heirefs  to  the  Englifh  crown, 
but  excluded  from  her  inheritance  by  the  Norman  Con- 
queft)  with  Malcolm,  third  King  of  Scotland,  com- 
monly called  Canmore,  defcended  King  James  I.  of 

England, 
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is  ten  or  twelve  miles  over,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving fhips  of  great  burthen.  FromGloucefter 
and  Newnham  feveral  brigs  are  employed  in  the 
trade  to  London  and  Ireland  ; and  a great  num- 
ber of  barges  or  trows  are  continually  going 
between  Briftol,  Gloucefter,  Tewkefbury,  Wor- 
cefter,  and  Bewdley;  where,  by  means  of  a canal, 
a communication  is  opened  with  the  rivers  Merfey 
and  Trent,  which  promifes  great  advantages  to 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  bailiwick  of  the 
Severn  is  in  the  crown. 

England,  and  fixth  of  Scotland,  in  whofe  perfon  the 
imperial  Britifli,  Saxon,  Englilh,  Norman,  and  Scottilh 
crowns  were  united.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
Frederick  king  of  Bohemia,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine  ; 
and  from  the  Princefs  Sophia,  their  daughter,  wife  of 
Erneft  Auguftus,  Eledtor  of  Hanover,  Bilhop  of  Ofna- 
burgh,  and  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburgh,  father 
of  King  George  I.  is  defcended  our  prefent  mod  gracious 
Sovereign,  whofe  aticeftors,  in  the  male  line,  alio  fpring 
from  the  above  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Their  daughter 
Maud  married  Henry  I.  youngelt  fon  of  William  the 
Conqueror  by  Matilda,  of  the  Brunfwick  family,  de- 
fcended from  Baldwin  fecond  Count  of  Flanders ; thus 
relloring  to  her  what  her  mother  had  been  deprived  of ; 
from  this  marriage  came  Matilda  or  Maud,  married  firlt 
to  Henry,  the  fifth  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  fecondly  to 
Geoffry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  bv  whom  ihe  had 
Henry  II.  whole  third  fon  Richard  I.  and  fixth  fon  John, 
fuccelfively  reigned  in  England.  His  eldelt  daughter 
Maud  was  married  to  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
(whofe  pofTeffions  w'ere  Hanover,  Zell,  and  Wolfembut- 
tle)  progenitor  of  the  Dukes  ofBrunfwick,  and  ofErnelt 
Auguftus,  Eledtor  of  Hanover,  and  as  fuch  arch-treafurer 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ; from  whom  is  likewife 
defcended  the  prefent  King  of  Pruffia,  who  is  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Empire. 

The 
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The  places  for  palling  this  river  are,  at  the 
Lower  Load,  a mile  below  Tewkefoury  by  ferry  ; 
the  Haw,  fix  miles  above  Gloucefter,  about  feven 
from  Cheltenham  by  boat  j at  Maifimore  Bridge  ; 
the  Bridge  at  Gloucefter;  Framilode,  about  ten 
miles  below  Gloucefter,  by  boat  from  the  paflage- 
houfe  on  the  South  fide  to  Weftbury ; at  Newn- 
ham,  two  miles  further  down,  where  the  river  is 
about  a mile  over,  and  the  pafiage-houre  is  on 
the  Weft  fide  of  the  river  oVer  to  Arlingham  : 
[ Here  is  a ford,  over  which,  at  low  water,  waggons 
and  people  on  horfe-back,  of  more  refolution  than 
prudence,  fometimes  pafs,  many  having  loft  their 
lives  by  their  rafhnefs  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and 
that  only  to  lave  a trifling  expence  :]  At  Pirton 
in  the  parifh  of  Lidney,  to  land  in  Berkeley  parifti ; 
at  Auft  or  the  Old  Paflage,  between  Auft  in 
Henbury  parifti,  and  Beachley  inTidenham  parilh, 
both  in  Gloucefterfhire  ; and  the  New  Paflage, 
between  the  Salt  Marfh  in  Gloucefterfhire  and 
Port’s  Keweth,  near  St.  Pere,  Monmouthlhire.* 

A new,  correct,  and  eafy  method  of  knowing 
the  hours  &c.  to  pafs  at  Auft  and  New  PalTages, 
fee  after  the  Itinerary. 

The  Firft  Avon,  a Britifh  name  which  lignifies 
river,  rifes  near  Nafeby  in  Northamptonftiire,  en- 
ters Warwickfhire  at  Colthrop,  and  palling  by 

* A large  fum  of  money  having  been  fubfcribed  to- 
wards the  expence  of  forming  a junction  between  the 
rivers  Severn  and  Thames,  to  be  continued  from  the 
Stroud  navigation  to  Leachlade,  in  conference  of  a 
petition  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  Feb.  5, 
1783,  a bill  has  lince  palled  for  that  purpofe. 
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Rugby,  Warwick,  and  Stratford,  where  It  is  na- 
vigable, runs  by  Evefham  to  enter  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  a little  above  Tewkefbury,  and  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Severn  about  a mile  below  this 
town. 

lfts  ; this  has  generally  been  confidered  as  the 
head  of  the  Thames,  which,  according  to  the 
current  opinion,  is  fo  called  from  the  jun&ion  of 
the  names  Thame  and  Ifis,  their  water  joining 
near  Dorchefter  in  Oxfordfhire  ; but  it  is  proved 
from  good  authority,  by  the  learned  author  of  the 
additions  to  Camden’s  Britannia,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  fo  plaufible  an  etymology,  this  river, 
which  Camden  and  others  have  called  Ifis  and 
Oufe,  was  anciently  called  Thames  and  Terns, 
before  it  came  near  the  Tame. 

The  Thames  has  been  reputed  to  rife  in  the 
parifh  of  Coats,  out  of  a well  that  overflows  in 
the  winter,  or  in  a very  wet  feafon  only  ; but  in 
the  fummer  this  river  can  be  traced  no  higher 
than  to  fome  fprings  which  rife  in  the  parifh  of 
Kemble,  a little  South  on  the  Fofs  road,  about 
four  miles  from  Cirencefter  ; hence  it  runs  to 
Crickiade,  to  which  place  it  is  navigable  upwards; 
fo  to  Leachlade,  Oxford,  Abingdon,  Wallingford, 
Reading,  Henly,  and  Windfor,  in  its  way  to  the 
great  metropolis.  But  the  Churn  (Corin  figni- 
fying  the  top  in  the  Britifh  language)  may  with 
greater  propriety  be  called  the  head  of  that  river, 
being  the  higheft  fource  from  where  it  derives  its 
water : The  name  is  of  Britifh  original,  Che- 
vyrn  fignifying  rapid.  It  rifes  at  a place  known 
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by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Springs,  in  the  parifti 
of  Cubberly,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  from 
Frog-Mill  toGloucefter,  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  Cheltenham,  ten  from  Gloucefter,  and 
eleven  miles  north  of  Cirencefter. 

The  united  waters  of  thefe  pure  fprings  are  fo 
copious  as  to  drive  a corn  mill,  a little  below 
their  fource,  and  fhape  their  courfe  through 
Colefburn,  Rendcombe,  North-Cerney,  and  fo 
onto  Cirencefter;  thence  to  South-Cerney,  and 
joins  the  Thames  above  Cricklade,  at  the  fame 
place  with  the  Ifis.  The  courfe  of  the  Churn 
from  the  Seven  Springs  to  this  place  is  twenty 
miles  ; that  of  the  Ifis,  from  its  rife,  nine  miles 
and  half. 

Avon,  Briftol  Avon,  takes  its  rife  at  Tetbury 
in  this  county,  which  it  quits  immediately,  and 
palling  by  Malmefbury,  Chippenham,  Bradford, 
and  Bath,  (where  it  is  navigable)  runs  to  Briftol, 
from  thence  to  Kingroad,  where  the  Briftol  fhips 
firft  fpread  their  fails  when  outward-bound,  and 
firft  caft  anchor  on  their  return  home.  This 
river  wafhes  the  Weftern  borders  of  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  and  is  the  boundary  between  it  and  Somer- 
fetfhire  for  about  twenty  miles. 

By  nth  and  12th  of  William  III.  chap.  23, 
the  Mayor,  Burgeftes,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
city  of  Briftol  are  confervators  of  the  Avon  from 
the  above  bridge  there  to  Kingroad,  and  fo  down 
to  the  Severn,  to  the  two  iflands  called  the  Holmes. 
It  was  once  propofed  to  join  the  Avon  with  the 

Thames 
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Thames  by  a canal,  and  fo  compleat  an  inland 
navigation  betwixt  London  and  Briflol,  which 
might  be  eaftly  carried  into  execution  ; the  dif- 
tance  between  the  rife  of  the  Ifis  and  the  Avon 
being  about  feven  miles. 

Befides  the  above,  there  are  feventeen  rivers  of 
lefs  note  in  this  county,  among  which  the  Wye 
has  but  little  claim  to  a place,  being  a boundary 
between  Gloucefterfhire  and  Monmouthfhire,  at 
Welch  Bicknor,  and  at  St.  Briavels. 

Half  of  the  wooden  bridge  which  is  built  over 
this  river  at  Chepftow,*  (near  its  confluence  with 

the 

* Chepltow',  in  Monmouthfhire,  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity,  fuppofed  to  he  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Roman  city  called  Venta  Silurum  ; nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  the  (ituation  of  this  place,  being 
on  the  fideof  a hill  near  the  conflux  of  the  Wye  and  the 
Severn,  fo  that  there  is  a prolpeft  of  both  thofe  rivers, 
with  many  parts  of  the  adjacent  country. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Wye  is  a ftrong  Caltle,  which  for- 
merly ferved  as  a place  of  defence,  and  belonged  to  the 

t Clares,  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Striguil  or  Strighul,  and 
Strugle,  who  were  alio  Lords  of  Chepltow  ; now  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  to  whom  the  callle 
belongs.  Mis  anceltor  Ch rrles,  who  took  the  name  of 
Somerfet,  (ibn  of  Henry  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerfet) 
married  Elizabeth  daughter  and  heirefs  of  William  Her- 
bert Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Baron  of  Gower  and 
Chepltow,  by  which  appellation  he  had  fummons  toPar- 
■!  liament,  Nov.  26,  1508,  2id  Henry  VII.  1514,  5th 
Henry  VIII. he  was  created  Earl  of  Worceller  and  Bai on 
of  Ragland  Henry,  the  5th  Earl,  was  in  1641,  16th 
Charles  I.  created  Marquis  of  Worcelter,  which  is  now 
the  title  of  the  Duke's  eldeft  fon.  Henry  the  third  Mar- 
quis 
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the  Severn,  at  which  place  is  one  of  the  higheft 
tides  in  the  world,  the  flood  rifing  l'ometime  fixty 

feet) 

quis  being, Dec. i,  i68z,  33d  Charles  II.  created  Duke 
of  Beaufort. 

Of  the  above  family  of  the  Clares  was  Richard  de 
Clare,  furnamed  Strongbow  from  his  great  ftrength  and 
Ikill  in  archery;  who,  in  1171,  16th  Henry  II.  with 
Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  on  the  invitation  of  Dermot  King 
of  Leinfter,  went  over  to  Ireland.  Fitz  Stephen  went 
firft,  and  landed  with  his  forces  at  Waterford,  took 
Wexford,  which  was  given  him,  and  there  fettled  the 
firft  Englilh  colony  in  that  ifland.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  place  Itill  retain  our  ancient  garb,  and  much  of  our 
language,  with  a mixture  of  Irilh. 

Strongbow  married  Dermot’s  daughter,  and  on  his 
death  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinfter,  and  foon 
reduced  the  whole  illand  to  fiubmiffion  ; at  that  time  it 
was  divided  into  feven  kingdoms,  (like  our  Heptarchy) 
viz.  Connaught,  Corke,  Leinfter,  Oflory,  Meath,  Lime- 
rick, and  Ullter  ; of  which  Rodiric  King  of  Connaught 
was  the  chief,  and  exercifed  the  fame  authority  over  the 
others  as  our  Saxon  Monarch s did  over  thofe  of  the 
Heptarchy  while  it  lafted.  It  is  now  divided  into  four 
large  provinces,  Ullter,  Leinfter,  Munfter,  and  Con- 
naught ; fubdivided  into  thirty-two  counties  or  Ihires, 
has  four  Archbilhops,  and  eighteen  Bilhops. 

In  1171,  King  Henry  II.  went  over  liimfelf  into  Ire- 
land, and  landed  at  Waterford  Oct.  18,  at  which  place 
all  the  Irilh  voluntarily  came  to  his  court,  and  with 
emulation  ltrove  who  Ihould  firft  fwear  allegiance  to 
him;  thus  becoming  matter  of  the  iftand  without  vio- 
lence, he  kept  his  Chriltmas  at  Dublin,  ftaid  fix  months 
here,  and  on  his  departure  at  Eafter  1173,  left  Hugh  de 
Laci  to  govern  in  his  name,  with  the  title  of  Jufticiary 
of  Ireland.  He  was  fucceeded  in  it  by  Strongbow,  who 

died 
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feet)  is  repaired  by  Gloucefterihire,  and  the  other 
half  by  Monmouthfhire. 


PRODUCE  of  the  COUNTY. 

Corn.*  Confidering  the  quantities  of  corn 
brought  into  the  county  from  O.xfordlhire  and 
I Berkfhire, 

died  in  1176,  and  wa3  buried  in  the  Chapter-houfe  of 
the  Abbey  of  Gloucefter. 

Jan.  23,  1542,  32d  Henry  VIH.  the  Parliament  of 
England  confirmed  an  aid  palled  in  Ireland,  whereby 
that  ifiand  was  erected  into  a kingdom,  and  thence  for- 
ward the  Kings  of  England  added  to  their  titles  that  of 
King  of  Ireland,  of  which,  from  1210,  nth  John,  they 
had  only  been  ftiled  Lords. 

Ireland  was  by  the  Britons  called  Yverdon,  by  the 
Romans  Hibernia  from  Ibernae,  a Phoenician  word,  the 
furtheft  habitation,  and  by  the  Saxons  lren-land,  that 
is,  the  county  of  Iren  or  Erin. 

Camden  fdppofes  Erin  to  be  derived  from  an  Irilh 
word  fignifying  Weft,  it  being  the  molt  Weltern  ifiand 
of  Europe. 

St.  Patrick  was  the  firft  Bifiiop  in  Ireland  ; he  was 
carried  captive  thither  from  Scotland  at  fixteen  years  of 
age,  and  died  491,  aged  122.  He  is  the  tutelar  Saint  of 
Ireland,  and  17th  March  1783,  23d  of  bis  prefent  Ma- 
jefty  George  III.  the  molt  illuftrious  order  of  St.  Patrick 
was  inftituted  at  Dublin,  and  the  great  hall  in  the  caltle 
proclaimed  from  that  day  to  be  called  St.  Patrick’s  Hall. 

* Water  mills  for  grinding  corn  were  invented  by 
Bellifarius  while  befieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths  in  529. 

The 
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Berkfhire,  as  well  as  from  Herefordihire  in  wag- 
gons, and  from  Upton  upon  Severn  by  water, 
there  is  good  reafon  to  think  that  the  corn  of  the 
growth  of  this  county  is  not  fufficient  for  its  in- 
habitants, fo  vaft  a confumption  is  there  of  every 
kind  in  the  manufacturing  and  populous  parts  of 
the  county. 


Cheefe.  The  quantity  made  in  this  county  is 
thus  accounted  for;  the  Vale,  allowing  for  the 
Severn,  500,000  acres,  of  which  350,000  in  paf- 
ture ; of  thefe  allow  158,000  for  milch  cattle,  at 
three  acres  to  a cow,  50,000  at  three  cwt.of  cheefe 
each,  the  ufual  calculation,  7500  tons ; to  thefe 
add  about  500  tons  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
county, — the  produce  will  be  8000  tons,  at  28k* 
per  ton,  the  average  for  three  or  four  years  laft 
paft,  224,000k  The  greateft  part  fent  to  the 

fa&ors 

* About  four-pence  per  pound. 


The  ancients  parched  their  corn,  and  pounded  it  in 
mortars.  Afterwards  mills  were  invented,  which  were 
turned  by  men  and  beads  with  great  labour  ; though 
Pliny  mentions  wheels  turned  by  water.  Wind-mills 
were  invented  in  1299. 


Prices  of  wheat  at  different  periods  per  quarter. 
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the  fame  year  for  a mark, 
or  40s.  fterling. 
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factors  in  London,  befides  a great  deal  of  an  in- 
ferior kind  fold  in  proportion. 

The  beft  cheefe  is  made  in  the  hundreds  of 
Berkeley,  Thornbury,  and  the  lower  divifion 
of  Grumbald’s  Afli,  of  various  thicknefles,  front 
ten  pounds  to  a quarter  of  a hundred  wt.  each. 
The  thick  fort  is  called  Double  Gloucefter  and 
I 2 Double 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  firft  Aflize  of  Bread, 
proclaimed  in  1202,  3d  of  John,  throughout  the  king- 
dom ; to  be  fo  that  the  bakers  might  gain  three-pence 
in  every  quarter  of  wheat  befides  the  bran,  and  two 
loaves  for  the  oven,  with  the  following  allowances  : 


d. 

The  Assize. 

r 4 fervants  a 

The  quartern 

a boys  - £ 

Wheat  at 

veil  baked 

Salt  - - \ 

to  weigh. 

Brown. 

Yeaft  - - f 

/. 

d. 

s. 

S • 

Candle  - J 

6 

0 per  Quarter 

16 

24 

Wood  - | 

s 

6 

20 

a8 

Boulting  i 

5 

0 

24 

32 

■ 

4 

6 

32 

42 

per  quarter  4| 

4 

O 

36 

46 

— 

3 

6 

42 

54 

3 

0 

48 

64 

2 

6 

54- 

72 

2 

O 

62 

4 : 0 

I 

6 >■  ■ ■— 

77 

4:8 

To  underftand  which,  obferve,  that  filver  was  then 
twenty -pence  an  ounce,  and  every  pound  of  money  was 
a pound  weight,  the  (hilling  being  the  twentieth  part  of 
fuch  pound  weight ; whereas  now  every  pound  of  filver 
(valuing  filver  at  6s.  per  ounce)  makes  3I.  12s.  or  72s. 
Iterling.  King  John  was  the  firlt  who  caufed  llerling 
money  to  be  coined  here. 

T© 
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Double  Berkeley,  and  ulually  fells  upon  the  fpot 
at  fix-pence  per  pound,  about  33I.  12s.  per  ton. 
In  proportion  to  its  fize  and  thicknefs  it  fhould 
be  kept  to  a certain  age  to  make  it  fit  for  the 
table,  and  when  in  perfection  furpafies  every 
other  cheefe,  either  Englifti  or  Foreign. 

Cyder 

In  the  moll  ancient  times,  when  money  was  firft  coined 
in  this  ifland,  it  was  made  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  like 
the  Hungarian  ducats,  Venetian  zequins,  &c.  but  after- 
wards, in  making  money,  it  being  found  convenient  to 
have  a certain  quantity  of  bafe  metal  (or  alloy)  mixed 
with  the  gold  or  filver,  the  word  fterling  was  intro- 
duced to  denote  the  exafl  proportion  or  degree  of 
finenefs  which  ought  to  be  retained  in  coins  fo  com- 
pofed  j the  word  being  molt  probably  derived  from  the 
Saxon  Steote,  a rule  or  Itandard,  this  and  fterling  being 
fynonymous. 

Though  Camden  and  fome  others  derive  it  from 
Eafterling  or  EfterUngj  obferving,  that  in  the  reign  of 
King  Richard  I.  money  coined  in  theEaft  parts  of  Ger- 
many began  to  be  of  fpecial  requeft  in  England  on 
account  of  its  purity,  and  was  called  Eafterling  Money} 
and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts,  called  Eafter- 
lings,  were  foon  after  fent  for  over,  to  perfect  the  Eng- 
lifli  money,  thence  called  Sterling  for  Eafterling. 

The  original  intention  of  alloy  or  allay  was  to  give 
the  minted  metal  a due  hardnefs,  that  it  might  not  wafte 
with  wearing,  and  to  increafe  the  bulk  and  weight  fo  as 
to  countervail  the  charges  of  coining. 

The  proportion  of  alloy  is  two  carafls,  or  eight  grains 
troy,  in  a pound  troy  of  gold  } eighteen  penny-weights 
in  a pound  troy  of  filver. 

The  weight  of  the  grain  ought  to  be  the  exafl  weight 
of  a grain  of  corn  well  dried, . taken  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  ear. 
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. Cyder  is  another  article,  of  which  more  is 
made  than  confirmed  in  the  county,  to  the  amount 
perhaps  of  5000I.  per  annum. 

Styre  cyder  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the  Forefl:  of 
Dean,  and  yields  a 1110ft  extraordinary  price;  but 
befides  this  particular  fort,  it  is  the  opinion  of 

The  alloy  ufed  in  gold,  is  filver  and  copper  ; but  in 
filver  coin,  copper  only. 

i2io,  King  John  being  in  Ireland,  on  account  offome 
Commotions,  the  whole  illand  was  reduced  to  the  King’s 
obedience  as  formerly;  and  before  his  return  he  caul’ed 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England  to  beellabliflied  for  the 
future  in  Ireland  : And  the  fame  year  John  de  Grey, 
Eifhop  of  Norwich,  whom  he  made  his  judiciary  there, 
caufcd  money  to  be  coined  at  Dublin,  of  the  lame  weight 
and  finenefs  as  in  England,  that  the  like  money  m igl't 
be  common  in  both  kingdoms  : On  this  coin  King  John 
tvas  Itiled  Lord  of  Ireland,  being  the  firfi:  Englilh 
King  who  had  that  title  ; which  was  all’o  given  him  on 
bis  Great  Seal,  and  on  the  Counter  Seal  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitain. 

The  Dukedom  of  Normandy  was  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  and  united  again  to  that  monarchy 
by  Philip  II.  furnamed  L’Augufte,  1204,  5th  of  King 
John’s  reign,  he  being  the  12th  Duke  of  the  Norman 
race  in  320  years,  defcended  from  Hollo  the  Dane,  who, 
anno  876,  5th  of  Alfred,  made  a de/cent  in  England  ; 
but  found  that  wife  Monarch  fo  well  prepared  to  receive 
him,  that  defpairing  of  procuring  alettlement  here,  he 
refolved  to  go  in  quelt  of  one  in  France,  where  Charles 
the  Simple  granted  him  this  dukedom.  The  Dukes  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitain  areitill  reprefented  at  the  coro- 
nation of  our  fovereigns. 

Ali  the  pennies,  with  the  head  in  a triangle,  were  Irifli 
coin,  that  being  anciently  the  lhape  of  the  Irifh  harp. 

I 3 very 
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very  competent  judges,  that  the  Forefters  make 
the  beft  cyder  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1763,  though  the  crop  of  apples 
•was  fo  great  that  vafl  quantities  of  them  were 
fuffered  to  rot  for  want  of  calks  to  put  the  cyder 
in,  yet  even  then  the  beft  old  Styre  fold  at  15I. 
15s.  per  hogfhead,  and  is  fince  advanced  to 
twenty ; nor  can  the  price  of  it  be  fixed,  being 
chiefly  purchafed  by  perfons  of  fortune  : And  it 
is  afferted,  that  Gloucefterfhire  cyder  is  worth 
fnore  in  the  maker’s  cellar,  than  the  fineft  wines 
in  the  world,  in  the  refpedfive  countries  of  their 
Own  growth  ; owing  to  the  Styre  apple  not  being 
a plentiful  bearer,  and  its  cyder,  from  accidents 
altogether  unaccountable,  particularly  liable  to 
injury  in  keeping,  fo  that  its  proving  good  is  very 
precarious. 

Cyder  of  three  forts  is  equally  one  of  the  pro- 
du£tions  of  the  vale  : — The  ftout-bodied,  rough, 
mafcuiine  cyder,  made  of  Longney  Ruffet,  Hag- 
ley  Crab,  Winter  Pippin,  &c. ; the  full-bodied, 
rich,  pleafant  cyder,  made  of  the  Harvey  Ruffet, 
Woodcock,  Golden  Pippin,  Winter  Quinning, 
Sec. ; and  a third  fort  made  of  the  Bodnam  Apple, 
Fox  Whelp,  and  different  forts  of  kernel  fruit, 
of  a middle  nature  between  the  other  two,  as 
partaking  of  the  properties  of  both. 

There  is  alfo  fome  Styre  made  in  the  Vale, 
but  not  in  that  perfection  as  in  the  Foreft  of 
Dean. 


Perry. 
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Perry.  The  beft  of  the  produce  of  this  county 
is  made  of  the  Tainton  Squafh  Pear,  the  Barland 
Pear,  and  the  Mad  Pear.  His  Royal  Highnefs 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  to  our  prefent 
moft  gracious  Sovereign,  on  a tour  through  this 
county  in  1750,  gave  it  the  name  of  Champagne 
d’Angleterre.  It  is  a delicious  fprigntly  liquor 
when  in  perfection,  but  a perfon  heated  by  exer- 
cife  fhould  not  drink  of  it  freely. 

Gloucefterfhire  bacon  is  alfo  very  good,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  fent  to  London 
and  Briftol. 

Salmon  is  the  only  kind  of  fifh  fent  to  London 
in  any  quantity,  for  which  the  metropolis  pays 
the  county  about  4000I.  per  annum. 

Coal.  Moft  places  in  this  county,  within  ten 
or  twelve  miles  E.  and  N.  E.  of  Briftol,  abound 
in  coal  mines,  fomething  of  the  nature  of  that  of 
Newcaftle ; and  even  the  fmall,*  when  wetted 
and  thrown  on  a good  fire,  melts  and  forms  into 
a very  durable  mafs. 

* At  Liege  in  Germany  they  mix  the  fmall  duft  of 
coal  with  loam  or  clay,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water;  pound  it  together  till  well  incoi  porated,  then 
make  it  up  in  forms  which  they  call  hochets,  (near  the 
fize  of  a brick)  thefe  are  piled  up,  and  when  dry,  make 
very  near  as  good  and  lafting  a fire  as  round  coal,  and 
are  fold  very  cheap.  It  is  furprizing  fome  fuch  mode 
lias  never  been  adopted  by  the  poorer  people  in  Eng- 
land, who  might  pound  it  with  large  mallets,  or  fuch  as 
the  paviours  ufe,  inftead  of  treading  on  it  as  the  women 
do  abroad. 


The 
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The  upper  part  of  the  county  is  fupplied  with 
coal  out  of  Shropfhire  down  the  Severn,  which 
burns  quick  and  lively,  but  is  not  fo  durable. 
This  is  the  fort  ufed  at  Cheltenham,  generally 
fold  at  a guinea  per  ton,  and  in  fmall  quantities 
at  is.  3d.  per  hundred  weight. 

Sir  Robert  Atkins,  in  his  hiftory  of  this  county, 
fays,  “ Tnat  if  a line  were  laid  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn  to  Newcaftle,  and  fo  palled  round 
the  globe,  coal  is  to  be  found  within  a degree 
of  that  line,  and  fcarce  any  where  elfe  in  the 
world.”  What  grounds  he  can  have  for  fuch 
an  airertion  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  And 
a later  author,  Mr.  Rudder,  treats  it  as  unac- 
countably whimfical  and  ridiculous,  as  fa£fs  and 
experiments  are  and  ever  will  be  wanting  to 
fupport  it. 

The  Severn,  befides  the  falmon  it  produces  in 
great  plenty  and  truly  excellent,  has  the  fhad, 
the  lamprey,  and  the  elver,  alfo  the  botchers  or 
falmon  peel. 

The  fhad  of  this  river,  is  a fea  fifh  of  the  her- 
ring kind,  by  naturalifts  called  Clupea,  the  flavour 
of  which  to  forne  perfons  is  very  grateful  ; they 
fay  it  is  like  mackrel,  and  I take  it  to  be  the  fame 
with  what  is  called  the  horfe  mackrel  in  the 
Weft ; they  are  brought  in  large  quantities  to 
Cheltenham,  and  fold  cheap.  The  lamprey  and 
lamprons,  (only  differing  in  their  fize,  the  latter 
being  the  fmaller)  for  which  it  is  more  efpe- 
cially  famed,  in  Latin  Lampetra,  alfo  Alabeta, 


(from  Alabes,  its  Greek  name)  Galexia,  and 
Lumbricus  Marinus,  is  a fpecies  of  the  Petromy- 
zon.  It  is  of  a dark  colour  on  the  back,  but  of 
a fine  clear  light  blue  on  the  belly  ; has  feveral 
rows  of  teeth,  but  no  back  bone  or  gills  ; inftead 
of  thefe  laft,  on  each  fide  of  the  throat  are  feven 
holes  to  receive  water ; they  grow  to  the  weight 
of  three  and  even  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  the 
length  of  two  feet  and  a half  or  upwards,  and 
are  in  feafon  from  January  to  March  and  April, 
being  then  fatteft,  but  in  the  fummer  months  are 
harder  and  lean,  though  at  all  times  much  efteemed 
and  fcarce.  They  are  petted  at  Gloucefter,  when 
in  feafon,  in  pots  of  different  fizes,  and  lent  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

Some  authors  reckon  them  of  good  juice,  and 
to  be  preferred  before  all  filh.  Others,  that  they 
are  quite  otherwife,  and  that  unlefs  they  are  well 
cleaned,  boiled,  ftewed,  or  baked,  and  feafoned 
with  fpices,  they  are  hard  of  digeftion  and  un- 
wholefome. 

The  Severn  alfo  produces  the  Elver,  fo  called 
from  a fuppofition  that  they  are  young  eels,  but 
are  a fpecies  of  filh  which  the  Editor  of  Camden, 
by  miftake,  fuppofes  not  to  be  found  in  any  county 
but  Somerletfhire.  If  the  fpring  is  mild  and  open 
they  generally  appear  about  the  middle  of  April, 
when  they  cover  the  furface  of  the  water,  more 
efpecially  about  the  mouths  of  rivers  that  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Severn.  They  are  of  a dark- 
brown  colour,  about  two  or  three  inches  long  ; 
the  country  people  fkim  them  up  in  great  abun- 
dance. 
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dance,  fcour,  and  boil  them,  then  bring  them  to 
market  as  white  as  fnow,  where  they  are  fold  at 
two-pence  per  pound  ; they  are  either  fried  in 
cakes,  or  ftewed,  fome  flew  them  with  faffron. 

Great  plenty  of  very  fine  eels,  the  produce  of 
the  Severn  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  are  alfo 
brought  to  Cheltenham,  and  fold  from  3d.  to 
and  6d.  per  pound,  according  to  the  fize. 


Of  the  TRADE  and  MANUFACTURES  of 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The  manufactures  are.  Woollen  Cloths  of  va- 
rious forts.* 

Many  centuries  ago  the  city  of  Gloucefter 
was  famous  for  its  cloth  manufa&urc,  where 
Brook-ftreet,fituated  on  F ull  Brook,  was  the  place 
of  habitation  for  clothiers,  dyers,  and  flhearmen; 
and  even  as  lately  as  1629  there  was  a company 
of  clothiers  in  that  city,  t. 


* The  clothing  trade  is  fo  confiderable  in  this  county, 
that  the  other  manufactures  hardly  deferve  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  computed  that  50,000  cloths  are  made 
yearly  in  it. 


Wool  was  firlt  manufactured  in  England  in  1185,  31ft 
Henry  II.  but  no  quantity  of  cloth  was  made  till  1331, 
4th  Edward  III.  when  John  Kempe  brought  the  art  of 
weaving  woollen  cloth  into  England  from  Brabant,  and 
fettled  at  York  ; and  feventy  families  of  cloth-workers 
came  from  the  Netherlands  by  King  Edward's  invita- 
tion, which  may  ue  looked  upon  as  the  era  of  the 
introduction  of  the  art  of  making  fine  cloths  in  this 
kingdom.  IJ37j 
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It  was  confiderable  at  Cirencefter  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  who  granted  a charter  to  a company 
of  weavers  there,  which  Itill  fubfifts,  and  it  has 
flourifhed  at  different  times  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  county.  But  nature  pointing  out  the  moil 

convenient 

1337,  nth  Edward  III.  in  a parliament  held  about 
the  middle  of  March,  it  was  enadted,  “that  no  wool 
of  Englilh  growth  ihould  be  exported,  and  that  all 
cloth-workers  ihould  be  received  front  whatever  foreign 
part  they  came,  and  encouraged. 

1340,  Thomas  Blanket  and  fome  others,  inhabitants 
of  Briftol,  fat  up  looms  in  their  own  houfes.  Before 
this  the  ciiltom  upon  unmanufadlured  wool  exported 
amounted  at  50s.  per  fack  to  250,0001.  per  annum  ; this 
exceflive  cultom  fat  our  people  to  work,  inltrufted  and 
aflifted  by  the  foreigners  from  Gant  and  Louvain,  wtyich 
two  places,  from  the  tenth  century  to  this  period,  had 
furniihed  the  greateit  part  of  Europe,  and  even  Eng- 
land, with  cloths  manufactured  from  its  own  wool ; 
fome  fay  their  trade  continued  to  flouriih  till  the  fifteenth 
century. 

1568,  1 oth  Elizabeth,  on  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  perfe- 
cution  of  the  Proteftants  in  the  Netherlands,  weavers, 
dyers,  cloth-drapers,  linen-makers,  filk-throwfters,  Sec. 
came  over  from  Flanders  and  fettled  at  Canterbury, 
Norwich,  Sandwich,  Colchelter,  Maidltone,  Southamp- 
ton, &c.  and  taught  the  Englifh  the  making  of  Baize, 
Serges,  Norwich  Crapes,  See.  the  Baize-makers  chiefly 
fettled  at  Colchelter. 

1579,  Several  of  the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
fhook  off  the  Spanilh  government,  then  under  Philip  II. 
and  founded  the  republic  of  Holland,  or  Seven  United 
Provinces  ; and  in  1609  were  by  the  Spaniards  acknow- 
ledged independent : Ten  ftill  remained  to  Spain,  now 
called  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 


Towards 
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convenient  fituation  for  carrying  on  this  manu- 
facture, which  requires  plenty  of  water  for  driving 
' the  fulling  mills  and  fcouring  of  wool  it  has 
long  fince  been  feated  principally  on  the  borders 
of  the  little  rivers  and  brooks  in  the  pariflies  of 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  exportation  of  any  wool 
at  all  was  abfolutely  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  having 
the  right  hand  ftruck  off.  From  that  time  England  has 
been  exceedingly  jealous  of  its  wool ; and  to  prompt 
their  vigilance,  the  Judges,  King’s  Counfel  at  Law,  and 
Mailers  in  Chancery,  are  in  parliament  feated  on  wool- 
packs.  Accordingly,  fcarce  a parliament  paffes  but 
the  prohibition  has  been  renewed  } and  about  the  middle 
of  the  17  th  century  the  exporting  wool  was  madea  capital 
crime.  As  the  manufacture  now  Hands  in  the  king- 
dom, the  produce  of  it  is  computed  to  be  eight  millions 
per  annum}  three- fourths confumed  at  home,  the  reft 
exported. 

Linen  was  firft  made  in  England  1253,  37th  Henry  III. 
•when  the  luxurious  began  to  wear  linen,  but  the  gene- 
rality woollen,  Ihirts. 

Table  linen  was  very  fcarce  in  England  1320,  13th 
Edward  II.  but  1386,  9th  Richard  II.  a company  of 
Snen-weavers  from  the  Netherlands  fettled  in  London. 
From  a fimilar  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants  in  France 
by  Louis  XIV.  1685,1ft  James  II.  on  the  revocation 
of  the  edift  of  Nantz  (palled  1 598  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  by  which  they  enjoyed  toleration  in  that  king- 
dom) 50,000  of  them  came  into  England,  fome  thoufands 
of  whom  fettled  in  Spitalfields,  London,  and  carried  on 
the  filk  manufactory,  where  their  defendants  ftill  re- 
main 5 others  brought  the  art  of  making  chriftal  glaffes 
for  watches,  and  pictures,  and  jewellery  to  the  greateft 
perfection,  belides  many  other  curious  arts  and  manu- 
factories, now  flourilhing  in  this  kingdom. 
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Bifley,  Hampton,  Stroud,  Painfwick,  Woodchef- 
ter,  Horfley,  Stonehoufe,  Stanley,  Uley,  Durfley, 
Wotton-Underedge,  and  neighbouring  places  of 
lefs  note,  where  the  matter  clothiers  live ; but 
the  women  and  children  all  over  the  county 
are  employed  in  carding  of  wool  and  fp inning  of 
yarn. 

This  manufacture  is  divided  into  four  branches : 

The  country  or  inland  trade,  which  yields  about 
250,0001.  per  annum. 

The  army  trade,  and  that  with  the  drapers  in 
London,  ioo,oool.  per  annum. 

The  Turkey  trade,  50,0001.  per  annum. 

The  Eaft-India  Company  trade,  200,000!.  per 
annum. 

For  this  county  only,  half  a million. 

Iron  Manufacture.  In  the  F oreft  of  Dean  are 
feveral  furnaces  and  forges  that  afford  employ- 
ment for  great  numbers  of  miners,  colliers,  car- 
riers, and  other  labourers;  and  by  mining,  which 
is  the  chief  employment  of  the  poor  here,  it  is 
faid  they  can  earn  more  than  any  common  la- 
bourers whatever  ellewhere.  The  Forefters  boaft 
of  their  independency,  and  fay,  “ that  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  county  is  fuflicient  for  them 
without  being  obliged  to  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.” 


K 
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At  Froombridge,  in  the  parifh  of  Frampton 
upon  Severn,  is  one  of  the  completed:  fet  of  mills 
for  making  iron  and  fheet  ware  in  the  kingdom. 
The  proprietors  of  which  have  alfo  a tin-plate 
work  at  Framilode.* 

Brafs  works  : there  are  two,  one  at  the  Baptift 
Mills,  near  Briftol,  and  the  other  at  Warmley  in 
the  parifh  of  Bittern,  both  carried  on  by  compa- 
nies of  large  property. 

Pins.  AtGloucefter  is  a very  valuable  manu- 
factory, which  in  the  year  1626,  on  the  decline  of 
the  clothing  trade,  that  the  poor  inhabitants  might 
not  be  deftitute  of  employment,  was  by  John 
Tilfley,  to  his  great  honour,  brought  to  this 
place,  where  it  was  fo  properly  encouraged  and 
promoted,  that  at  prefent  the  manufacture  returns 
about  20,000! . per  annumf  from  London,  befides 
a very  extenlive  trade  with  the  country. 

* Till  the  year  1563  the  Englilh  iron  wire  was  all  made 
and  drawn  by  main  Itrength  alone,  in  the  Foreft  of  Dean 
and  elfewliere,  and  the  greateft  part  of  iron  wire  and 
ready-made  wool  -cards  were  imported  ; but  at  the  above 
period  the  Germans  introduced  the  drawing  it  by  a 
mill.  The  firft  of  which  in  England  was  ereCted  by 
Godfrey  Box  of  Liege,  in  1590. 

f Pins  were  brought  from  France,  and  firft  made  in 
England  in  the  year  154.3,  before  which  invention  both 
fexes  ufed  ribbons,  loop  holes,  laces  with  points  and 
tags,  clai'ps,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  fkewers  of  brafs,  filver, 
and  gold  j alfo  the  prickles  of  thorns  curioufly  fcraped, 
trimmed,  and  dried,  called  by  the  poor  women  in  Wales 
Pin  Draen,  and  have  ferved  with  them  for  the  purpofe 
of  pins  till  lately. 
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Cards  for  clothiers  ufe,*  at  Durfley,  Stroud, 
and  Wotton-Underedge. 

Scarlet  dying, f fcarcely  done  any  where  in 
equal  perfection  as  at  Stroud. 

Worfted  combing  at  Gloucefter,  Cirencefter, 
Tewkefbury,  and  Tetbury. 

Stocking  Frame  Knitting^  at  Cirencefter, 
Tewkefbury,  Newent,  and  a few  villages  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

* Bifhop  Blaize,  patron  of  the  wool-combers,  invented 
the  card  for  combing  of  wool ; he  fuffered  martyrdom 
in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  anno  304. 

-f-The  art  of  fcarlet  dying  was  invented  A.  1000.  Till 
1608,  6th  James  I.  the  Engli(h  were  not  (killed  in  the 
art  of  drefling  and  dying  Englifh  woollen  manufactures, 
but  fent  them  into  Holland  white,  and  the  Hollanders 
fent  them  back  when  dyed,  and  fold  them  in  England  ; 
but  in  this  year  Alderman  Cockaine  intimating  to  the 
King  and  Miniltry,  that  a great  profit  would  accrue  to 
England  if  the  cloths  were  drefled  at  home,  obtained  a 
patent  to  drefs  and  dye  them,  excluiive  of  all  others; 
and  a proclamation  was  publilhed,  forbidding  all  perfons 
to  fend  any  white  cloths  abroad;  whereupon  the  Hol- 
landers prohibited  the  importation  of  dyed  cloths  from 
England  : This  prohibition,  and  Cockaine’s  dying  and 
drefiing  them  worfe,  and  dearer,  than  they  were  in  Hol- 
land, obliged  the  King  to  grant  the  exportation  of  a 
certain  quantity,  and  little  by  little  the  trade  returned 
into  its  old  track.  The  art  of  dying  was  afterwards 
brought  from  theLowCountries  by  oneBrewer,  in  1643, 
and  firltuled  at  Bow  near  Stratford. 

% The  (locking  frame  was  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee  of  Cambridge,  1589,  31ft  of  Elizabeth, 

K 2 Carpet 
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4 Carpet  Weaving,  lately  brought  toCirencefter 
by  two  perfons,  who  make  all  the  various  fizes 
and  patterns  with  good  fuccefs. 

The  heavy  edge-tools  made  at  Cirencefter  are 
in  great  reputation.  Two  families  here  have  for 
fome  time  enjoyed  unri  vailed  the  branch  of  making 
knives  for  curriers  to  fhave  the  leather,  with 
which  the  people  of  Birmingham  are  faid  to  have 
attempted  in  vain. 

Harrateens,  Cheneys,  and  a few  other  woollen 
fluffs,  made  at  Cirencefter,  &fent  white  to  London. 

Paper : fine  Writing  Paper*  is  made  at  Poftlip 
in  the  parifh  of  W inchcombe,  at  Quenington,  and 
Abbenhall ; the  brown  forts  at  a few  other  places 
in  the  county. 

Felt  Hatsf  are  made  at  Frampton  Cotterel, 
and  employ  a great  many  hands. 

Rug 

* Paper  was  firft  invented  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  about  three  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
Chrift.  None  made  of  cotton  till  A.  D.  1000.  The  firft 
made  of  linen  rags  in  1179  by  a German.  The  manu- 
fafture  introduced  into  England  at  Dartford  in  Kent, 
1588,  30th  Elizabeth,  but  fcarce  any  but  brown  paper 
was  made  till  1687,  at  which  time  white  paper  began  to 
be  made. 

f Men’s  hats  were  invented  at  Paris  by  a Swifs,  1404, 
and  firft  worn  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which,  1489,  a ftatute  pafled,  “ that 
no  capper  or  hatter  fhould  fell  any  hat  above  is.  8d.  or 
cap  above  2s.  8d.” 


Hats 
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Rug  and  Blanket  manufacture*  at  Nailfworth, 
Durfley,  Nibley,  and  other  places  of  the  clothing 
country. 

Woolftapling,  or  breaking  the  wool,  at  Glou- 
cefter,  Cirencefter,  and  Tetbury. 


The  CITY  of  GLOUCESTER. 

The  ancient  Britilh  name  was  Caer  Glow.  Caer 
fignifies  a city,  and  Glow  fair  ; a name  it  well  de- 
ferves,  being  a fair  city  ; firft  built  by  Arviragusf- 
K 3 A.  D. 

Hats  were  firft  manufactured  in  London  by  Spaniards 
in  1510,  2d  Henry  VIII.  Before  this  time  men  and 
women  generally  wore  clofe  knit  woollen  caps. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  high-crowned  hats 
were  worn  by  the  men  j and  1571,  13th  fame  reign,  a 
law  palled,  enacting,  “that  every  perfon  above  fever* 
years  of  age  Ihould  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  wear  a cap 
of  wool,  knit-made,  thickened  and  dreffed  in  England 
by  fome  of  the  trade  of  cappers,  under  the  forfeiture  of 
three  farthings  for  everyday’s  negleft;  excepting  maids, 
ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  and  every  Lord,  Knight,  and 
gentleman  of  twenty  marks  land,  and  their  heirs,  and 
fuch  as  have  borne  office  of  worftiip  in  any  city,  town,  or 
place,  and  the  wardens  of  the  London  companies. 

* So  called  without  doubt  from  Thomas  Blanket,  who 
in  1340  firft  fat  up  looms  for  weaving  in  Briftol. 

t Authors  differ  much  concerning  Arviragus;  fome 
fay  he  could  not  have  married  Claudius’s  daughter,  as 
he  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  according  to 
Juvenal ; fo  he  might,  and  yet  be  the  perfon  who  with- 
stood Claudius  on  his  arrival  in  Britain  A.  44.  Domi- 
tian 
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A.  D.  47,  in  honour  of  Claudius  the  5th  Roman 
Emperor,  whofe  daughter  he  is  faid  to  have  mar- 
ried. Antoninus  Pius,  the  1 6th  Emperor,  called 
it  Glevum. 

It  was  anciently  a famous  ftation  of  the  Romans, 
who,  when  they  fubdued  this  part  of  the  ifland, 
were  under  the  neceffityof  planting  a colony  here 
governed  by  a Conful,  (Comes)  becaufe  of  the 
incurfions  of  the  Silures,*  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  part  of  Wales,  who  were  the  laft  that 
confented  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

The  Legion  at  this  place  was  called  Colonia 
Glevum.  TheirConfular-way,  called  theErmine- 
ftreet,  beginning  at  St.  David’s  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  paffes  through  this  city,  and  reaches  as 

tian  began  his  reign  A.  81  ; thus  Arviragus,  called  alfo 
Meurigus,  might  flourifli  in  both  thefe  reigns.  He  was 
the  youngeft  fon  of  Kimbelinus  or  Cymbeline,  who 
reigned  in  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour; 
whofe  gofpel  was  firft  preached  in  this  ifland,  in  the 
reign  of  Arviragus,  A.  63,  by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  and 
eleven  more  of  the  difciples  of  Philip;  and  though  Arvi- 
ragus and  his  nobles  did  not  embrace  it,  yet  they 
favoured  the  preachers. 

Arviragus  died  A.  87,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Marius,  grandfather  to  Lucius  the  firlt  Chriftian  King: 
Both  he  and  Arviragus  are  faid  to  have  been  buried  at 
Gloucefter. 

* The  Silures,  the  braved:  and  mod:  powerful  of  all 
the  Britains,  could  not  be  tamed  either  by  clemency  or 
feverity. 

A.  52,  Oftorius  died  with  grief  that  he  could  not  flop 
the  progrefs  of  their  vi&ories. 

far 
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far  as  Southampton  in  Hampfhire,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  join  the  Northern  military  way,called  byDug- 
dale  Via  Icenorum,  or  Ikeland-ftreet,  which 
went  from  Tinmouth  through  the  counties  of 
York,  Derby,  Leicefter,  Warwick,  Gloucefter, 
Oxford,  and  fo  to  Winchefter  and  Southampton, 
at  fome  fmall  diftance  from  this  laft  place. 

From  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor  it 
appears,  that  very  confiderable  immunities  and 
privileges  were  granted  to  thefe  ways ; among 
others  they  had  the  King’s  peace,  i.  e.  fecurity  of 
life  and  goods,  and  upon  them  the  perfons  of  men 
in  all  cafes  were  free  from  arrefts,  and  their  goods 
from  diftrefs. 

This  city  was  firft  won  from  the  Britons  by 
Chevline,  the  third  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
A.  D.  570,  foon  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Dirham* 
in  this  county,  and  was  governed  by  a Portgreve; 
from  their  hands  it  was  wrefted  by  the  Mercians, 
whofe  kingdom  began  in  582,  and  under  them 
flourifhed  with  great  honour;  they  kept  polfellion 
of  it  till  the  Heptarchy  was  diftolved,  when  from 
a variety  of  circumftances,  it  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  places  in  this  part 
of  the  ifland,  and  that  many  of  the  Englilh  nobi- 
lity refided  here. 

According  toDocmfday-Bookf  it  paid  twenty- 
fix  pounds  yearly  to  the  King,  which  being  pounds 

of 

* Dyrham  is  nine  miles  from  Bath. 

f Where  it  is  Idled  a city,  when  few  other  places 

had 
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of  filver,  amounted  to  78I.  equal  (according  to 
the  fpecific  value  of  money  at  prefent,  compared 
with  that  of  the  above  period)  to  1,700!.  Befides 
the  above  fum,  it  was  obliged  to  furnilh  the  King 
every  year  twelve  fextaries  of  honey  of  eight 
quarts  each,  and  thirty-fix  dicres  of  iron  of  ten 
bars  each,  and  one  hundred  rods  of  iron  to  make 
nails  for  the  King’s  fhips  j*  befides  fome  other 
fmall  cuftoms  for  the  King’s  houfhold. 

In  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confefiort  it 
was  an  ancient  borough,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  ftiled  the  Burgeffes  of  the  town  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  and  fo  they  continued  to  be,  till  King  JohnJ 

by 

had  obtained  that  title,  and  London  bore  the  name  of 
Burgh,  which  might  mean  the  lame. 

* Forging  of  iron  feems  to  have  been  at  that  time 
its  principal  manufadtory. 

f He  was  thefeventh  fon  of  Ethelred  by  Queen  Emma, 
and  the  firft  King  who  collected  all  the  laws  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  into  one  book,  the  origin  of  our  common  law. 
The  firft  alfo  who  figned  his  patents  with  the  feal  now 
called  the  King's  Broad  Seal  or  Great  Seal;  Lambard 
affirms  King  Edward  brought  the  ufe  of  it  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  with  it  the  name  of  Chancellor.  He  made 
choice  of  this  place  to  entertain  his  brother-in-law 
Euftace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  when  on  a vifit  to  him  in 
1051,  and  held  a great  aflembly  of  his  nobles  in  the 
ancient  building  in  the  monaftery,  now'  called  the  Long 
Work-houfe,  where  Henry  I.  afterwards  held  a like 
aflembly. 

J Being  befieged  in  the  tower  of  London  by  the  Barons, 
headed  by  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  the  general,  he  agreed 
to  meet  them  atRunnemede,  (or  the  Mead  of  Council, 

as 
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by  his  Letters  Patent  incorporated  them,  with  the 
privilege  of  keeping  a market.  He  alfo  enlarged 

as  treaties  concerning  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  had  in 
ancient  times  been  held  there)  where  he  granted  them 
Magna  Cliarta,  the  great  charter  of  theEnghfh  liberties, 
confiding  of  feventy-nine  articles,  ligned  by  him  in  Run- 
ingmede,  between  Windlefore  [Windfor]  and  Stanes, 
[Staines]  15th  of  June,  1215,  and  17th  of  his  reign. 
Two  copies  of  this  charter,  as  old  as  King  John’s  time, 
one  with  the  broad  feal,  are  now  in  the  Cotton  Library. 

At  the  fame  time  he  granted  the  charter  of  Forefts, 
conlifting  of  eighteen  articles,  of  which  there  is  no  origi- 
nal extant,  or  any  copy  older  than  the  firft  of  Henry  111. 
1216,  when  he  confirmed  them  both. 

Some  hilforians  date  the  era  of  our  Parliaments  from 
the  meeting  in  Runnemede;  but  the  fil  l!  writs  for  Sheriffs 
to  return  two  Knights  of  the  Shire  as  representatives  of 
each  county,  and  for  each  city  and  borough,  to  fend  as 
many  citizens  and  burgelfes,  were  iflued  January  20, 
1265,  49th  Henry  III.  and  may  more  properly  be 
reckoned  the  epocha  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  its 
prefent  (tate.  The  firft  Parliament,  in  which  the  Lords 
and  Commons  fat  together,  was  held  1330,  4th  Edward 
III.  in  a building,  now  a barn,  at  Eltham  in  Kent, 
where  formerly  was  a royal  palace. 

King  John  was  the  firft  of  the  Kings  of  England  who 
wrote  himfelf  in  his  grants,  in  the  plural  number,  nos, 
we,  pro  nobis,  et  heredibus  noftris,  for  us  and  our  heirs  3 
all  before  him  wrote  Ego,  I,  &c. 


King  Henry  III.  reigned  56  years  and  4 weeks ; he 
firft  fixed  the  weights  and  meafures  as  follows : 

An  Englifti  penny,  called  a fterling,  (our  pennyweight) 
round  and  without  clipping,  was  to  weigh  32  wheat  corns, 
taken  out  of  the  midlt  of  the  ear. 

20  fuch  pennies  1 ounce. 

12  ounces  1 pound. 

8 pounds  1 gallon  wine 

8 gallons  wine  a London  hmftiel, 

8 bulhels  one  quarter. 
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its  juridi&ion  over  feveral  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  granted  them  power  to  hold  places 
of  the  crown,  keep  a coroner,  befides  many  other 
valuable  privileges,  which  it  ftill  enjoys.  His  fon 
Henry  III.  was  crowned  in  the  Abbey  here 
1216. 

King  Edward  I.  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  1278,  held  a Parliament  here,  wherein 
were  enaHed  feveral  good  laws  concerning  the 
liberties  and  franchifes  of  the  nation,  now  called 
the  Statutes  of  Gloucefter,  and  are  often  quoted 
in  the  courts  of  law. 

Richard  II.  alfo  held  a Parliament  here  in  1378, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  monaftery  with  his  whole 
court. 

Richard  III.  who  had  been  Duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter, had  fuch  a refpe£I  for  this  city,  that  he  made  it 
a county  incorporate  under  a Mayor,  Aldermen, 
&c.  and  added  to  it  the  hundreds  of  Dudftoneand 
King’s-Barton,  gave  it  the  Sword  and  Cap  of 
Maintenance,  with  many  other  privileges,  of 
which  it  dees  not  feem  to  have  availed  itfelf ; as 
in  the  27th  of  the  reign  of  King  Idenry  VIII. 
1536,  an  order  was  made,  that  if  any  perfon  fuf- 
fered  his  houfe  to  fall  to  decay,  and  did  not  rebuild 
it  within  three  years,  he  was  to  lofe  his  title  to 
his  Freehold,  and  the  Lord  of  the  manor  was  at 
liberty  to  build  upon  it,  and  if  he  negleHed  to  do 
it  in  three  years,  then  the  Corporation  might 
build  for  their  own  ufe,  and  on  their  negleH  for 

three 
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three  years,  the  firft  owner  might  re-enter,  which 
ftatute  had  its  defired  effedt,  and  the  city  was  foon 
rebuilt.  Henry  VIII.*  confirmed  all  former 
grants  and  charters;  and  on  erecting  a Bifhoprick 
here  September  3,  1541,  39th  of  his  reign,  by 
a particular  claufe  in  his  charter,  ordered  that  the 
whole  town  be  thenceforth  and  for  ever  a city. 

In  1671,  22d  Charles  II.  this  city  forfeited  its 
charter,  which  was  furrendered,  and  was  the  firft 

* In  September  1541,  King  Henry  finifhed  his  book 
againft  Luther,  concerning  the  Seven  Sacraments,  on 
which  Pope  Leo  10th  called  an  Aflembly  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  after  a long  debate,  what  title  would  be  molt 
proper,  gave  him  the  glorious  one  of'  Defender  of  the 
Faith,’  which,  by  a bull  then  drawn  up,  was  confirmed 
on  him  and  the  Kings  of  England,  his  fuccelfors.  March 
22,  1531,  at  a general  convocation  of  the  clergy,  he  was, 
for  his  zeal  againft  the  Lutherans,  acknowledged  foie 
proteftor  and  fupreme  head  of  the  church  ; which  title 
was  confirmed  by  Parliament  1534,  when  the  papal 
authority  was  entirely  abolifiied  in  England,  and  the 
firlt-fruits  and  tenths  granted  the  King ; an  aft  was  alfo 
palled,  that  when  a bilhopric  became  vacant,  he  Ihould 
for  the  future  fend  to  the  chapter  a Conge  d’Elire,  (or 
permilfion  to  chufe)  and  in  cafe  the  eleftion  was  not  over 
in  twelve  days  after  fuch  licence,  then  to  belong  to  the 
Sovereign.  This  reformation  was  forwarded  by  Edward 
VI. ; and  1548,  the  fecond  of  his  reign,  the  church  fervice 
was  firft  fung  inEnglilh. 

The  name  of  Proteftants  began  at  the  diet  of  Spires 
1529,  when  feveral  of  theGerman  ftates  protefted againft 
a decree  of  the  diet  to  fupport  the  doftrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  protefting  ftates  were,  the  Eleftors  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburgh,  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  and 
the  Princes  of  Lunenburgh. 


that 
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that  King  took  into  his  hands;  upon  proper  ap- 
plication April  13,  1673,  24th  of  his  reign,  their 
former  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  it  was 
erefted  into  a free  city  and  county  of  itfelf  for 
ever,  but  it  coft  the  corporation  679I.  4s.  Qd.  to 
procure  this  charter  ; by  which  the  corporation 
mtlft  conlift  of  thirty  members  at  leaft,  but  can- 
not exceed  forty,  of  whom  the  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men  are  twelve,  the  reft  common-council.  Every 
Ion  of  a burgefs  is  free  born,  and  as  fuch  intitled 
to  his  freedom. 

The  city  of  Gloucefter,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is 
very  handfome,  three  miles  in  circumference,  the 
capital  of  the  furrounding  county,  to  which  it 
gives  name.  It  is  fituated  in  lat.  51.  49.  long. 
101  miles  Weft  from  London,  in  the  midft  of  the 
fine  and  extenfive  vale  of  Gloucefter,  by  fome 
called  the  vale  of  Evefham,  but  moft  writers  have 
given  it  the  former  name.  It  is  37  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Briftol,  25  S.  W.  from  Worcefter,  32  S. 
from  Hereford,  26  E.  from  Monmouth,  and 
from  Cheltenham,  commonly  called  10.  The 
river  Severn  flows  on  the  Weft  fide  of  it,  where 
is  a convenient  key  and  wharf ; it  is  the  firft 
port  upon  that  river,  with  its  proper  officers, 
viz.  a cuftomer  and  colledlor,  a comptroller,  a 
fearcher,  a furveyor,  and  two  boat-men  ; a privi- 
lege granted  this  city  by  Queen  Elizabeth,*  by 

* When  the  Spanifh  Armada  threatened  an  invafion, 
the  city  of  Gloucefter  armed  one  hundred  men  for  the 
Queen’s  fervice.  She  again  encouraged  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  after  a reign  of  44  years,  4 months,  and  7 days, 
expired  24th  of  March,  O.  S.  1603,  aged  70,  and  in  her 
ended  the  name  of  the  Tudors. 
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charter  dated  20th  of  June,  in  the  22d  year  of  her 
reign. 

From  the  middle  of  the  city,  where  tire  four 
principal  ftreets  meet,  there  is  a defeent  every 
way,  which  makes  it  not  only  clean  and  healthy, 
but  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

The  four  ftreets,  well  paved  and  enlightened 
by  lamps,  are,  the  Weftgate,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal ftreet,  being  938  yards  (near  a mile)  long, 
from  the  top  to  the  Weftgate  ; the  Eaftgate-ftreet 
is  294  yards,  from  the  eroding  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal ftreets  to  the  Eaft-gate;  the  upper  North- 
gate-ftreet  180  yards  long,  from  the  eroding  of 
the  ftreet  to  the  upper  North-gate;  and  the 
Southgate-ftreet,  391  yards  long,  as  above.  The 
buildings  extend  coniiderably  beyond  all  thefe 
gates,  except  the  Weft;  without  the  Eaft-gate 
the  extent  is  near  half  a mile,  and  called  Barton- 
ftreet ; without  the  North-gate  half  a mile  ; and 
without  the  South-gate  a quarter  of  a mile,  called 
Littleworth. 

The  following  perfons  are,  by  charter  or  pre- 
fcription,  officers  in  the  city  of  Gloucefter : — 
The  Mayor  ; who  is  alfo  clerk  of  the  market,  and 
the  Marfhal  and  Steward  of  the  King’s  Houfhold, 
when  his  Majefty  is  in  the  city;  the  High  Steward, 

1 commonly  a nobleman  ; the  Recorder  ; the  two 
Members  of  Parliament;  the  twelve  Aldermen, 

' out  of  whom  the  mayor  is  chofen ; who,  at 
the  end  of  his  mayoralty,  is  generally  the  coro- 
ner, and  prefident  of  the  hofpitals ; the  Town- 
L Clerk ; 
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Clerk  ; the  two  Sheriffs,  chofen  out  of  the  com- 
mon council ; the  Common  Council,  in  number 
twenty- fix ; the  Treafurer  ; the  Chamberlain; 
the  Sword  Bearer ; the  twelve  Conftables  for  the 
four  wards;  four  for  the  Weft,  four  for  the  North, 
two  for  the  Eaft,  and  two  for  the  South;  the  four 
Serjeants  at  Mace,  two  for  the  Mayor,  and  one 
for  each  Sheriff;  the  Crier  or  Day  Bell-man;  a 
Water  Bailiff;  four  Porters;  anight  Bell-man 
and  Goaler  ; a Beadle  and  Provoft  Marfhal. 


The  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  other  principal  offi- 
cers, to  be  eleifted  on  the  Monday  next  after 
Michaelmas-day  ; twenty  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil muft  be  prefent ; and  for  not  proceeding  in 
this  regular  way  in  the  year  1671,  they  were  ferved 
with  a quo  warranto,  and  furrendered  their  char- 
ter, afterwards  renewed  as  above. 

There  are  twelve  companies  in  the  corporation, 
who  attend  on  the  Mayor  with  their  ftreamers 
upon  folemn  occafions  : — 


I Mercers,  under  which 
are  alfoincludedApo- 
thecaries  andGrocers 
Weavers 
T anners 
Butchers 

Smiths  and  Hammer- 
men, among  which  are 
Ironmongers,  Cutlers, 
Sadlers,  and  Glaziers 


6 Bakers 

7 Joiners  and  Coopers 

8 Shoe-makers 

9 Metal-men,  to  which 
belong  Gold-fmiths, 
Braziers,  Pewterers, 
and  Pin-makers 

10  Taylors 

1 1 Barbers 

12  Glovers 


Befides 
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Befides  which,  there  were  formerly,  the  compa- 
nies of  Cappers  and  F urriers.  Shearmen,  Dyers, 
Cooks  and  Innholders,  Clothiers,  Haberdafliers, 
and  Brewers. 

Borough  Englifh  (whereby  lands  and  eftates 
defcended  to  the  youngeft  fon,  and  were  forfeited 
to  the  King  for  felony  but  for  a year  and  a day)  t 
was  an  ancient  cuftom  and  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  town  and  fome  part  of  the  county  of  Glou- 
cefter  ; and  confirmed  by  a ftatute  made  the  17th 
Edward  II.  called  the  ftatute  of  Gloucefter  ; but 
is  now  loft  through  difufe,  and  not  claimed  in  any 
part  of  the  county  ; hence  arofe  the  faying,  “ the 
father  to  the  bough,  the  fon  to  the  plough.” 

The  markets  here  are  on  Wednefday  and 
Saturday. 

There  are  four  fairs  annually,  25th  March  and 
two  following  days,  granted  by  King  James  I. ; 
the  Eve  and  Feaft  of  St.  John,  and  five  fucceed- 
ing  days,  (22d  to  29th  of  June)  granted  by  Edward 
111.  1356}  Barton  fair,  17th  September,  granted 
by  Edward  IV.  1466;  the  17th  November,  and 
two  days  after,  by  James  I. 

In  1643,  this  city  being  in  poflelfion  of  the  parl- 
iament’s forces,  was  befieged  by  the  King,  and 
his  Nephew  Prince  Rupert;  and  Colonel  Mafley, 
the  Governor,  fummonedto  furrender;  who  un- 
dauntedly returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  was  fworn 
to  keep  the  city  for  his  Majefty,  by  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  and  fo  he  would  by  God’s  help;  and 
though  the  garrifon  was  reduced  to  great  hard- 
ly 2 Ihips, 
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fhips,  having  only  two  or  three  barrels  of  powder, 
and  provifions  fhort  in  proportion,  it  withftood  all 
their  attacks,  till  the  Earl  of  ElTex  coming  to  its 
relief,  obliged  the  King  to  raife  the  fiege  on  the 
5th  of  September,  and  retire  with  an  army  of  3000 
men  to  Painfwick-hill.  But  in  confequence  of 
this  oppofition,  on  the  reftoration,  the  hundreds 
of  Dudftone  and  King’s  Barton  were  taken  from 
them  by  a<£t  of  parliament,  and  returned  to  the 
out-county  ; and  the  walls  pulled  down  ; befides 
which,  the  city  fuffered  26,oool.  damage  by  the 
liege,  and  fix  churches  out  of  eleven  were  de- 
ltroyed.  Five  now  remain,  and  are  entire,  befides 
the  Cathedral,  viz. 

1.  St.  Mary  deLoad,  near  theCathedral,  belong- 
ing to  a remarkable  large  parifh,  called  the  Mother 
Church,  with  a very  low  tower,  and  a ring  of  6 bells. 

There  is  a common  tradition  that  King  Lucius 
was  buried  in  this  church.  K.  Collier  in  hishif- 
torical  difcription  mentions  the  leveral  hillorians 
who  take  notice  ofit. 

2.  St.  John  the  Baptift,  in  thcNorthgatc-ftreet, 
with  a neat  fpire,  and  a ring  of  live  bells. 

The  Magdalen,  generally  called  St.  James’s 
Hofpital,  for  nineteen  paupers,  with  is.  6d.  each; 
and  £t.  Margaret’s  Hofpital  for  nine  poor  men, 
with  2S.  each  weekly,  are  in  this  parifh. 

3.  St.  Michael,  near  where  the  crofs  ftood,  a 
neat  fpire,  and  fix  bells.  The  two  parilhes  of  St. 
Mary  de  Grace  and  St.  Aldart,  the  churches  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  rebeH ion,  were  united  to  this  parifh, 

- but 
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but  at  the  refloration  the  former  was  nullified, 
and  has  remained  a diflindt  parifh  ever  fince. 

The  Blue-Coat  Hofpital,  eredted  bySirThomas 
Rich,  of  Sunning,  Berks,  for  twenty  boys,  fix  of 
whom  are  to  leave  it  every  year,  and  have  iol. 
each  to  bind  them  apprentices,  is  in  this  parifh. 

There  are  alfo  ten  men  and  ten  women,  who 
have  each  a blue  gown  or  cloak,  and  a pair  of 
{lockings  and  fhoes,  and  a fhirt  or  fhift,  every 
year;  and  if  any  money  remains  at  the  year’s  end, 
it  is  by  the  founder’s  order  to  be  difpofed  of  to 
female  fervants,  who  have  lived  feven  years  in 
one  fervice. 

4.  St.  Mary  de  Cript,  in  the  Southgate-flreet, 
a very  neat  fpire,  and  an  excellent  ring  of  bells. 

All  Saints  was  a diflindl  parifh  till  demolifhed 
in  the  wars  1643 ; it  is  now  converted  to  the 
Tolfey. 

St.  Owen’s,  the  church  of  which  wasdeflroyed 
as  above,  is  alfo  united  to  this  ; in  which  are,  a 
Free  School,  founded  38th  Henry  VIII.  1547,  by 
Joan  Cook,  widow  of  Alderman  Cook;  and  St. 
Kimbro’s  hofpital,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Bell,  for 
fix  poor  people. 

15.  St.  Nicholas,  in  theWeflgate-flreet,  with  a 
fpire  and  ring  of  fix  bells. 

A little  below  this  church  is  the  poft-office. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,  founded  by  Henry 
III.  for  twenty-four  men  and  three  women,  with 
L 3 a weekly 
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a weekly  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  each,  and  a cham- 
ber ; and  for  maintaining  a minifler,  phyfician, 
mafter,  and  furgeon;  is  in  this  parifh. 

St.  Catherine’s,  alias  St.  Ofwald’s. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Briftol,  who  had  the 
reftory  advowfon  of  the  vicarage  and  impropri- 
ation, granted  them  34th  Henry  VIII.  allow 
a vicar  iol.  per  annum,  to  baptize,  vifit  the  fick, 
and  bury.  The  church  was  demolifhed  1643. 

Trinity  Church  is  a vicarage,  without  any  re- 
venue or  incumbent;  the  parifh  was,  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  parliament  1648,  united  to  St.  Nicholas. 
1689  the  church,  which  for  a long  time  had  been 
in  a ruinous  condition,  was  taken  down  to  fave 
the  charge  of  repairing;  the  tower  being  a beauti- 
tiful  ftrufture  was  left  {landing,  as  of  publick  ufe 
and  an  ornament  to  the  city.  But  by  virtue  of 
an  aft  of  parliament  23d  George  II.  taken  down 
alfo,  and  the  materials  purchafed  and  ufed  in  re- 
building the  church  of  Upton  upon  Severn.  The 
fite  of  the  church  is  now  occupied  as  a market. 

Befides  many  very  confiderable  private  dona- 
tions in  all  thefe  parifhes,  which  at  once  prove 
both  the  riches  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  charity  fchool  and  workhoufe  was  founded 
by  Timothy  Nourfe,  efq;  who  gave  iool.for  ever 
towards  it ; and  by  an  aft  of  parliament  palled 
1764,  the  guardians  are  to  afcertain  what  money 
will  be  necefi’ary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 

which 
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which  muft  be  certified  to  the  mayor,  and  levied 
by  the  church-wardens  and  overfeers  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  parifhes. 

In  the  year  1756  a fubfcription  was  opened, 
and  carried  on  with  great  fuccfcfs,  under  the  aufpi- 
ces  of  Norborn  Berkeley,  the  late  Lord  Botetourt, 
and  the  Honourable  and  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot,  for 
eftablilhing  a county  infirmary  at  this  place;  each 
of  them  contributing  to  fo  noble  a charity  in 
a meafure  adequate  to  their  generofity  and  pub- 
lic fpirit. 

On  a fufficient  fum  being  raifed,  a piece  of 
ground  was  purchafed  in  the  Southgate-ftreet, 
and  a handfome  and  commodious  building  begun, 
(towards  which  his  late  Majefty  granted  g,2'oo 
feet  of  timber  out  of  the  Foreft  of  Dean)  and  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1760, 
having  coft  6200I. 

This  extenfive  charity  is  fupported  by  annual 
fubfcriptions  amounting  to  970I.  or  thereabout, 
and  the  intereft  of  i2,oool.  placed  out  on  dif- 
ferent fecurities. — The  whole  governed  by  fuch 
rules,  and  conduced  in  fo  orderly  and  prudent  a 
manner,  as  juftly  to  deferve  the  liberal  benefac- 
tions fometimes  left  it,  and  univerfal  countenance. 

The  number  of  patients  conftantly  in  the  houfe, 
on  an  average,  are  112.  Of  thofe  admitted  and 
difcharged  in  the  year,  600  and  upwards  ; befides 
above  300  out-patients.  The  total  annual  ex- 
pence from  1800I.  to  2000I. 


The 
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TheTolfey,  or  Toll -booth,  was  anciently,  and 
is  now,  employed  for  the  public  affairs  of  the  city; 
firft  built  in  1565,  but  demolifhed  in  1602,  when 
a council  chamber  and  room  under  it  were  erected; 
but  1648  the  North  wall  of  All-Saints  church, 
deftroyed  in  the  rebellion,  was  taken  away,  and 
the  whole  church  converted  into  a court  for  the 
Sheriffs,  and  other  public  ufes.  The  whole,  by 
a<£t  of  parliament  23d  George  II.  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  from  the  ground,  with  a handfome 
front.  Here  the  Mayor  and  Juftices  for  the  city, 
and  in-county,  hold  the  quarter  feflions,  and 
tranfacft  all  public  bufinefs.  But  the  Booth-hall 
or  Guildhall,  rebuilt  1606,  is  by  the  charter  of 
the  city  made  fubjedl  to  the  jurifdidtion  both  of 
the  out-county  and  of  the  city;  and  is  the  place 
for  the  holding  quarter  fellions  for  the  out-county, 
the  aflizes  for  the  trial  of  criminals  and  all 
civil  caufes  of  importance.  They  are  both  in 
> Weftgate-ftreet. 

1689,  November  30th,  firft  of  William  and 
Mary,  a court  of  confcience  was  eftablifhed  in 
this  city,  as  well  as  in  Briftol  and  Newcaftle. 

The  caftle  was  built  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror;  part  of  it  is  now  leafed  out  by  the 
crown,  and  the  reft  ferves  for  a prifon,  one  of  the 
beft  in  England. 

There  is  a large  refervoir  (faid  to  have  been 
made  by  the  late  Colonel  Selwyn  at  his  foie  ex- 
pence) about  a mile  diftant  from  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  Robin  Hood’s  Hill;  whence  the  water  is 

conveyed 
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conveyed  by  pipes  to  a fquare  bafon  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  from  that  into  four  channels,  one 
palling  through  each  of  the  four  principal  ftreets. 
Near  the  refervoir  is  a fmall  public  houle,  kept  by 
the  man  who  takes  care  of  the  water.- 


Of  the  FOUNDATION  of  the  ABBEY  of 
GLOUCESTER. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  fays,  <c  Tradition  informs 
us  that  a bifhop  and  preachers  were  appointed  at 
Gloucefter  A.  180,  by  Lucius,  (named  alfo  Lever 
Maur)  the  firft  Chrillian  King  j”  who,  in  177, 
fent  Eleuanus  and  Medwinus  to  Eleutherus  (12th 
Bilhop  of  Rome,  from  A.  176,  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  till  A.  192,  the  firft  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  foil  Commodus)  to  requeft  him  to 
fend  miffionaries  to  Britain  ; and  Fugacius  and 
Damianus  were  fent  for  that  purpolc.* 

Sir  William  alfo  fays,  “ That  Eldad  was  Bifhop 
A.  489,  and  Dubritius  A.  522,  and  that  Glou- 
cefter was  one  of  the  three  Archiepifcopal  Sees, 
(viz.  London,  York,  and  Gloucefter)  eretted  by 
Lucius. ”f 

1,.  it.:  ii.  t , i i-  ?• . — • 

* The  original  epiftle  in  Latin  from  Eleutherus  to 
King  Lucius,  bearing  date  A.  D.  180,  is  in  the  Cotton 
library. 

•f-  The  laft  was  removed  to  Menevia,  St.  David’s,  for 
the  fake  of  St.  David;  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty, as  all  the  annals  of  thofe  times  were  burnt  during 
the  wars  with  the  Pagans. 


William 
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William  of  Malmefbury  affirms,  “ That  the 
foundation  of  the  monaftery  here  was  laid  by 
Wulphere  6th  King  of  the  Mercians,  A.  679;* 
but  here  muft  be  fome  miftake  in  the  date,  as  he 
died  A.  675.  That  there  was  one  begun  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  grant  made  A.  681  by  Ethelred, 
his  fucceftor,  to  his  kinfman  Ofric,  (who  in  7x8 
was  eighteenth  King  of  Northumberland)  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  monaftery  was  built,  befides 
the  town  of  Gloucefter,  and  many  other  lands  in 
the  county  of  Gloucefter,  with  a very  great  fum 
of  money,  (having  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  Wicces)  on 
condition, 

Fir/l;  That  he  fhould  finifh  and  compleat  the 
monaftery  already  begun. 

Secondly ; That  he  fliould  place  therein  certain 
perfons  who  fhould  intend  the  worfhip  of  God, 
and  prefcribe  them  rules  for  a canonical  life. 

Thirdly ; That  he  fhould  conftitute  and  appoint 
his  lifter  Kyneburgh  to  be  firft  abbefs,  and  fettle 
and  confirm  all  thofe  pofleffions  on  her.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  Ofric  built  and  endowed  a moft 
ftately  monaftery  of  Nuns,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
near  the  place  where  the  cathedral  now  ftands. 

682 — Said  Kyneburgh,  lifter  to  Ofric,  and 
daughter  of  King  Penda,  who  had  been  wife  of 
Alkfryd  15th  King  of  Northumberland,  was  ap- 
pointed firft  abbefs,  and  took  care  to  fee  the  mo- 

* In  a MS.  it  is  faid  Wulphere  began  it  in  674. 

naftery 
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naftery  finifhed;  when  it  was  confecrated  by 
Theodore,  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  Bofil  or 
Bafil,  firft  Bifhop  of  Worcelter;  fhe  prefided  over 
it  twenty-nine  years. 

7 14 — Eadburgh,  who  had  been  wife  ofWulphere 
or  Wulfred,  (the  perfon  mentioned  by  William 
of  Malmfbury  to  have  begun  it)  was  appointed 
fecond  abbefs,  and  prefided  twenty-five  years. 

739 — Evah,  (fome  call  her  Gafle)  who  had  been 
Queen,  and  wife  of  Ethelred,  was  appointed  third 
abbefs,  and  prefided  thirty-three  years.  Some 
authors  fay  file  began  in  735,  and  prefided  only 
thirty  years ; but  the  above  is  the  moft  exadt  cal- 
culation I have  been  able  to  form.  After  her 
death  there  was  a vacancy  in  this  monaftery  fifty 
years,  by  the  bloody  wars  with  the  Danes,  during 
which  it  was  ruined  and  deftroyed. 

821 — Bernulfe,  16th  King  cf  the  Mercians, 
new  built  this  monaltery  in  another  form,  and 
inftead  of  Nuns  fubftituted  an  order  of  fecular 
preachers,  who  were  married,  and  continued  two 
hundred  years. 

1022 — Canute,  at  the  inftigation  of  Wolftan, 
Bifhop  ofWorcefter,  ejected  the  preaching  clerks, 
and  eftablifhed  in  their  places  regular  monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict ; and  made  Edrick,  one 
of  the  feculars,  firft  abbot. 

1058 — Wolftan,  a monk  of  Worcefter,  was 
by  Aldred  or  Alfred,  (who  in  1047  was  Bifhop  of 
that  diocefe)  made  fecond  abbot.  Which  Alfred, 

afterwards 
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afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  who  crowned 
King  William  the  Conqueror,*  built  the  church 
new  from  the  ground,  at  fome  diltance  from  the 
place  where  it  Hood  before,  and  nearer  the  fkirts 
of  the  town;  but  retained  in  mortgage  divers  lands 
belonging  to  the  monaitery  to  reimburfe  himfelf, 
and  finifhed  it  1061. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  fays,  “ Alfred  began 
it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  and 
finished  it  yth  of  faid  reign,”  which  is  only  1049; 
he  mult  mean  17th  rather,  1059,  as  coming  nearer 
this  time. 

1072 — Serlo,  chaplain  to  King  William,!  was 
made  third  abbot,  and  found  only  two  monks  and 

eight 

* He  alfo  crowned  his  Queen  Matilda  on  Whitfunday 
jo68.  King  William  was  crowned  every  year. 

-f-  Who  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign  kept  his  Chrift- 
mas  here,  as  he  had  done  1084  ; but  this  year  1085  he 
held  a court  here  for  five  days,  where  he  was  attended 
by  his  great  men ; and  the  clergy  afterwards  held  a 
fynod  for  three  days.  He  commonly  kept  his  Ealter  at 
Winchelter. 

In  his  reign,  or  a little  before,  furnames  firft  came  to 
be  ufed  in  England  ; but  not  among  the  common  people 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  when  fettled,  it  is  faid,  by 
aft  of  parliament.  The  cognomen  was  ufed  by  the 
Romans  (befides  the  general  name  of  the  race  or  family 
called  Gentilitium)  to  diltinguifh  the  branch  of  the 
family  ; they  had  alfo  a third  called  Agnomen,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  perfonal  diltinftion  as  Africanus,  &c.  in 
this  they  were  imitated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  Edgar 
the  Peaceable,  &c.  but  thefe  being  a kind  of  nick-name. 
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eight  fcholars  in  it,  fo  much  was  their  number 
diminifhed  by  Alfred’s  having  been  made  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York.  He  procured  very  great  donations 
to  the  monaftery,  and  alfo  recovered  the  lands 
Aldred  had  retained  as  a mortgage.  He  rebuilt 
the  church,  the  firft  ftone  of  which  was  laid  1089 
by  the  Bilhop  of  Hereford,  in  the  prefence  of 
Abbot  Serlo,  on  the  feaft  of  St. Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

1100 — It  was  finifhed,  and  on  the  15th  of  July 
confecrated  by  Sampfon,  Bifhop  of  Worcefter  ; 
Gundulph,  Bifhop  of  Rochefter ; and  Henry, 
Bifhop  of  Bangor  ; and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

1102 — It  was  with  the  cityconfumed  by  fire. 

1 104 — Abbot  Serlo  died,  leaving  one  hundred 
monks  in  this  monaftery  and  Peter,  then  prior, 
Was  made  fourth  abbot. 

This  church  appears  to  have  been  twice  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire.* 

M . 1296 

(if  I may  life  the  expreffion)  did  not  defcend  to  the  fon ; 
fo  differed  from  the  furname,  properly  derived  from 
names  of  places,  offices,  or  the  addition  of  fon  ; as  Roger 
de  Laci,  Roger  of  Laci.  If  the  father's  name  was  Roger, 
the  fon  was  Hodgfon,  if  Walter,  Watfon  : Jn  offices 
William  (the)  Chamberlain,  Walter  (the)  Cook,  drop- 
ping the  Doomfday  Book  is  the  oldeft  record  in  which 
they  are  to  be  found  ; Godefridus  de  Mannevilla,  J3c. 
or  Gulielmus  filius  ojberni , (3c.  Eudo,  Dapifer,  Gif- 
libertus  Cocus,  in  France,  where  introduced  in  the 

year  987 ; they  were  written  originally  thus,  Louis^0*1 
therefore  called  furnames  from  being  written  fur,  nw. 

* 1214,  1123 — But  the  damages  were  foonrepaired  by 
the  devotion  and  munificence  of  that  age,  when  blind 

zeal 
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1296 — King  Edward  I.  built  the  college-gate, 
llill  called  King  Edward’s  Gate. 

The  prefent  cathedral,*  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 


zeal  conftruing  rich  and  magnificent  church  endow- 
ments to  be  meritorious,  and  works  of  fuper-erogation, 
occafioned  the  aft  of  Mortmain  to  be  palled  1179,  7th 
Edward  I.  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  lands,  &c. 
to  any  guild  fraternity  &c.  without  leave  of  the  King 
or  Lord  of  the  manor  ; as  by  fuch  alienation  they 
'fell  into  hands  from  which  they  never  reverted  to  the 
donor,  or  any  temporal  or  common  ufe  ; therefore  called 
Mortmain  or  Mainmort,  a dead  hand,  in  which  light 
thefe  were  regarded. 


affirmed 


*Dimenfions  of  the  Cathedral 


Length.  Breadth.  Heighth. 


The  Lady’s  Chapel 

Body  of  the  church 

Choir  to  the  altar 

Between  the  church  and  choir 

Between  the  altar  and  lady’s 


Ft.  In.  Ft.  I11.  Ft.  In. 

90  2 7 66 

171  g 85  69 

141  84. 


chapel 

Church  and  chapel 
North  and  Soutji  ailes 
Paff3ge  from  the  choir  to  the 


*5 

420  9 

46  34  66 


lady’s  chapel  - 
Each  cloylter  - 
Church  on  the  outfide 
Tower, which  (lands  in  thecentre 


19  31 

J47  13 


to  the  Battlements 
From  the  Battlements  to  the  pin 


198 


nacle  - 
The  porch  - 
Church  from  Ealt  to  Weft 
Ditto  from  North  to  South 


420 

144 


2 1 18  25! 
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affirmed  by  travellers  to  be  one  of  the  belt  pieces 
of  architecture  in  England,  was  begun  to  be 
built,  as  it  now  Hands,  by  John  Thokey,  who 
had  been  Sub-Prior,  and  was  1306  elected  feven- 
teenth  abbot.  In  1318  he  rebuilt  the  South  aile  ; 
and  1327  brought  the  body  of  Edward  II.  from 
Berkeley  caftle,  and  buried  it  honourably  here. 
The  vail  offerings  at  whofe  fhrine,  and  the  con- 
tributional  affiftance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  enabled  him  and  the  fucceeding 
abbots  to  compleat  it. 

1329 — Abbot  Thokey  through  weaknefs  of  age 
refigned,  and  was  fucceeded  by  John  Wigmore 
the  prior,  made  eighteenth  abbot.  He  built  the 
Grange  at  Highnam. 

1351 — Thomas  Horton,  the  facrift,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  twentieth  abbot,  and  built  the  North 
<tile,  and  a great  hall,  where  a parliament  was 
afterwards  held. 

1381 — Walter  Frowcefter,*  the  chamberlain, 
twenty-fecond  abbot. — He  procured  from  Pope 
Urban  a grant  of  the  Mitre,  Ring,  Sandals,  and 
Dalmatic,  and  began  building  the  neat  cloyf- 
ters,  no  where  to  be  equalled  for  curious  ceiling 
and  ornamental  workmanfhip. 

The  tower  has  a ring  of  eight  bells,  and  in  a loft  un- 
der thefe,  one  weighing  about  6,5odbs.;  its  diameter  five 
feet  ten  inches. 

* Sir  Robert  Atkyns  calls  him  Trowceftre,  butFrow- 
ceftre  is  molt  likely  to  have  been  his  name  from  Frocef- 
ter  or  Frofter,  about  twelve  miles  from  this  place. 

M 2 
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1419 — John  Morwent,  twenty-fourth  abbot, 
built  the  beautiful  frontifpiece  at  the  Weft  end, 
from  the  ground. 

1450 — Thomas  Seabroolc,  twenty-fixth  abbot, 
began  building  the  {lately  tower,  fo  juftly  admired 
for  its  curious  architedlure,  and  appointed  Robert 
Tully,  a monk  of  this  church,  afterwards  Eiftiop 
of  St.  David’s,  to  take  care  of  the  finifhing  it. 

1457 — Richard  Hanly,  twenty-feventh  abbot, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  Chapel,  a 
very  beautiful  building,  finifhed  by  William  Far- 
ley, twenty-eighth  abbot,  in  1472. 

At  the  diflolution  of  religious  houfes,  Abbot 
Parker  was  the  thirty-third  and  laft  abbot.  He 
adorned  and  beautified  the  South-gate  of  the 
church,  called  King  Edward’s  Gate.  This  abbey 
was  refigned  to  the  King  by  the  Prior,  and  not 
by  the  Abbot ; and  the  revenues,  according  to  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  amounted  to  1946I.  5s.  9d. 
per  annum,  (a  vaft  fum  in  thofe  days)  when  it 
was  fecularized,  and  though  a mitred  abbey,  and 
had  great  privileges,  it  had  remained  under  the 
vifitation  of  the  Bifhop  of  Worcefter  till  this 
period.  On  the  3d  of  September,  A.  D.  1541, 
33d  Henry  VIII.  it  was  eredled  into  aBiftioprick, 
with  a Dean  and  Chapter. 

John  Wakeman,  (alias  Wick)  B.  D.  the  laft 
abbot  of  Tewkfbury,  being  the  King’s  chaplain, 
was  the  firft  Bifhop.  The  pious  and  learned  Dr. 
John  Hooper  was  the  fecond,  (though  firft  pro- 
teftant  bilhop)  and  for  being  fo  ftrenuous  to  pro- 
mote 
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mote  the  reformation,  was  by  Queen  Mary  caufed 
to  be  burnt  before  the  gate  of  the  cathedral,  think- 
ing (he  could  not  fix  a greater  indignity  upon 
him. 

The  firft  Dean  was  William  Jennings,  B.  D. 
(the  laft  prior  of  St.  Ofwald)  a monk  of  St. 
Peter’s  abbey,  being  alfo  one  of  the  King’s  chap- 
lains. Here  once  in  three  years  is  held  a meeting 
of  the  three  choirs  of  Gloucefter,  Worcefter,  and 
Hereford,  in  the  month  of  Auguft.  In  the  year 
1783  it  will  be  at  Gloucefter,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Hereford. 

The  whifpering  place  is  a long  gallery  from 
one  fide  of  the  choir  to  the  other,  built  in  an 
o&agonal  form,  with  three  fides  taken  off,  and 
contrived  fo  as  not  to  darken  the  great  Eaft  win- 
dow of  the  choir,  behind  which  it  ftands.  The 
diftance  from  the  firft  to  the  fifth  corner  is  25 
yards  ; at  the  firft  of  which,  if  any  perfon  whil- 
per,  every  fyllable  may  be  heard  diftinctly  at  the 
other,  though  the  paftage  is  open  in  the  middle, 
and  there  are  large  openings  in  the  wall  for  a 
door  and  window.* 

The  city  of  Gloucefter  has  given  the  title  of 
Earl  and  Duke  to  the  following  perfonages : — 

During  the  time  the  Romans  were  in  pofief- 
fion  of  Britain,  Gloucefter  was  governed  by  a 

* Befides  the  perfons  alreadv  mentioned,  Robert  dc 
Courtoifeor  Courthofe.  (eldeft  ion  of  William  the  Con- 
queror) who  died  in  Cardiff  Caftle  1134.,  was  buried 
in  the  choir  here. 

M 3 Conful, 
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Conful,  anciently  fignifying  an  Earl  or  Count. 
What  we  call  County  was  by  the  ancient  Britons 
called  a Confulate,  Confulatus  ; and  Vifcounts, 
Vicecomites,  by  them  Vice-Confuis. 

While  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  lafted,  the  principal 
magiftrate  in  towns  was,  a Port  Greve  or  Port 
Grave,*’  and  by  fuch  a one  this  city  was  then  go- 
verned.— Chambers  derives  this  word  from  Port, 
a port  or  other  town,  and  Geref  a governor. 
Why  may  it  not  be  derived,  as  I rather  think 
it  is,  from  Port  a town,  and  the  German  word 
Graf,  a Count  or  Earl?f  By  all  which  it  appears, 

that 

* The  Sheriff,  or  Shire-reve,  i.  e.  prsefeft  of  the  Shire, 
from  the  Saxon  Gerefn,  contracted  intoGrefa,  and  Greve, 
and  Grave;  Burgraves,  and  Mark,  or  Mar-grave,  are 
Judges  of  the  Burroughs  and  Marches. 

f Earl  feems  to  be  the  moft  ancient  title  among  our 
Englifh  nobility,  and  the  firft  degree  of  it  next  to  that 
Prince.  Hugh  Lupus  had  the  firlt  grant  of  an  heredi- 
tary Earldom  after  the  conqueft. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  Barons,  after  this 
period,  were  the  fame  with  the  Thanes  in  the  Saxon 
times. 

The  firft  Duke  in  England  was  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  fon  of  Edward  III.  created  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall 1337,  nth  Edward  III.  and  ever  fince  the  King 
of  England’s  eldeft  fon  is  born  with  this  title  ; thofe  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chefter,  are  by  creation. 
Since  the  acceffion  of  King  James  I.  the  King’s  eldeft 
fon  is  alfo  born  Duke  of  Rotliefay,  and  Senefchal,  or 
Great  Steward  of  Scotland. 

The  firft  Marquis  was  B obert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
created  Marquis  of  Dublin  1385,  8th  Richard  II. 

The 
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that  Gloucefter  has  ever  been  a place  of  great 
confeauence,  and  looked  upon  as  an  Earldom. 

Camden  fays,  “ That  fome  have  impofed  on 
the  world,  and  made  William  Fitz  Euftace  to  be 
the  firft  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  but  that  great  Anti- 
quary believes  there  never  was  any  fuch  perfon, 
nor  indeed  do  I find  him  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
Englilh  hiftorians.” 

Sir  William  Dugdale  mentions  Eldol,  as  firft: 
Earl  of  Gloucefter  in  461,  who  in  489  charged 
through  the  Pagan  army,  and  took  Hengift  the 
Saxon  (who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
of  Britain)  prifoner,*  and  afterwards  flew  him. 

The  above  author  fays,  “ That  Swayne,  eldeft 
fon  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  brother-in- 

The  firft  Vifcount  on  record,  and  who  fat  in  Parlia- 
ment by  that  name,  was  John  Vifcount  Beaumont,  created 
j8th  Henry  VI. 

* For  his  having,  on  the  ill  of  May  474,  treacheroufly 
mafl'acred  3ooBritilh  nobles,  whom,  with  Vortigern  their 
King,  he  had  invited  to  a treaty  of  peace  at  Ambrelbury 
in  Wiltlhire ; when  Earl  Eldol,  with  ahedge  Itake,  having 
no  other  weapon,  flew  17  of  the  Saxons,  (fome  authors 
fay  leventy)  and  efcaped  to  Gloucefter.  The  Britons 
came  unarmed,  but  the  Saxons  had  their  feaxes,  Ihort 
fwords  or  daggers,  concealed, (from  wearing  which  it  is 
faid  they  took  their  names,  as  the  Quirites  did  from 
Quiris,  a Ihort  fpear ; and  the  Scythians  from  Scytten, 
to  lhoot  with  a bow)  and  on  the  fignal,  ‘ Nimed  eure 
Seaxes,’  pull  out  your  daggers,  they  fell  on  the  unarmed 
Englifli  Nobles.  In  memory  of  this  maflacre,  Ambro- 
flus  is  faid  to  have  built  Stonehenge  near  Salilbury. 

The  Saxon  arms  are  two  Ihort  Swords  or  Daggers 
crofted.  law 
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law  to  Edward  the  Confeffor,  was  Earl  of 
Gloucefter,”  which  others  alfo  make  mention 
of : This  Swayne  died  in  Syria,  returning  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem. 

Bridfric,  the  Saxon,  was  Lord  of  Gloucefter, 
immediately  before  the  conqueft  ; but  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Maud,  (Matilda)  wife  to  the  Con- 
queror, for  having  formerly  refufed  to  marry 
her,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,and  his  pofleftions 
feized. 

nog,  gth  Henry  I.  Robert  Fitz  Roy*  (a  na- 
tural fon  of  King  Henry  I.  by  Nefta,  daughter  of 

Rees 

* This  Robert  (who  is  (tiled  alfo  Conful  of  Glouces- 
ter) behaved  with  great  valour  and  honour,  in  averting 
the  title  of  his  half  filter  the  Emprefs  Maud,  (to  whom, 
in  the  years  1127  and  11 30,  during  the  life  of  her  father 
Henry  I.  the  oath  of  fealty  had  been  taken  as  his  heir) 
againlt  King  Stephen,  (fon  of  Alice,  third  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror)  who,  on  the  death  of  Henry, 
ufurped  the  crown,  and  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln  1 140, 
was  taken  prifoner  by  Earl  Robert,  refufing  to  Surrender 
to  any  but  him.  Maud  was  then  acknowledged  Queen, 
and  had  the  crown  delivered  to  her  at  Winchefter;  (for- 
merly the  capital)  where,  after  having  endured  a two 
months  liege  with  Earl  Robert  and  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, in  a 1'ally  from  the  caftle  on  the  14th  September 
J141,  the  Earl  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  forces  under 
Stephen’s  Queen,  and  his  fon  Euftace  de  Boulogne; 
and  was  reckoned  of  fuch  confequence  as  to  be  exchanged 
for  King  Stephen,  and  the  exchange  deemed  equal.  He 
died  at  Gloucefter  Oftober  31,  1 147,  of  a fever,  and  was 
buried  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  James  at  Briftol,  which 
he  had  founded. 


King 
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Rees  ap  Owen,  Prince  of  South  Wales)  marrying 
Mabel,  daughter  of  Robert  Fitz  Hamon,  Lord 
of  Corboille  in  Normandy,  and  by  William  Rufus, 
created  Lord  of  Tewkefbury,  the  Barony  of 
Gloucefter,  and  other  great  polleffions,  by  that 
means  refting  in  her  hufband,  he  was  by  the 
King,  his  father,  made  firlt  Earl  of  Gloucefter, 
after  the  Norman  conqueftj  he  died  1147,  Sep- 
tember 10. 

William,  his  fon  and  heir,  having  only  three 
daughters,  that  the  Earldom  might  not  be  di- 
vided, conftituted  John,  younger  fon  of  Henry 
II.  his  heir 3 who  1189,  ift  Richard  I.*  married 

I label. 

King  Stephen  died  15th  O&ober  1 1 54,  eleven  months 
after  he  had  fettled  the  fuccdlion  on  Henry  Fitz-Emprefs; 
having  reigned  eighteen  years,  ten  months,  and  twenty- 
four  days,  in  an  almotl  uninterrupted  feries  of  troubles. 

The  Emprefs  Maud  died  at  Eouen  10th  September 
1167,  14th  of  her  fon  Henry  lid's  reign,  and  67th  of 
her  age. 

1176,  Henry  II.  firlt  divided  the  kingdom  into  fix 
circuits,  and  appointed  three  itinerant  Juftices  for  each 
of  them.  Now,  two  Judges  are  appointed  to  each  twice 
a year,  after  Hilary  Term  and  Trinity  Term,  called 
Lent  Aflizes  and  Summer  Alfizes. 

In  his  reign,  1155, coaches  were  firlt  ufed  inEngland. 

* 1 189,  Henry  Fitz-Alwin  was  chofen  the  fir  ft  mayor 
of  London,  who  continued  in  the  office  above  twenty- 
four  years ; and  the  lame  year,  Henry  Cornhill  and 
Richard  Reynere  were  the  firft  Sheriffs. 

About  this  time  coats  of  arms  came  to  be  hereditary 
in  families.  They  originated  from  badges  painted  for 

the 
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Ifabel,  William’s  youngeft  daughter,  and  repu- 
diating her  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  in  the 

the  fake  of  diftinftion  on  the  Ihields  or  coats  of  armour 
of  thofe  who  went  to  the  Crufades,  to  recover  the  Holy 
Land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  King  Richard 
departed  for  the  firlt  of  them,  December  n,  1189,  and 
on  his  return  in  1192,  being  Ihipwrecked  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  through  ignorance  of  his  route  got  into  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  at  a fmall  village 
near  Vienna,  by  Leopold  Duke  of  Aultria,  who  delivered 
him  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  (his  mod  inveterate 
enemy,  from  an  affront  received  from  him  in  the  Holy 
Land)  upon  affurance  of  having  a large  fhare  of  his  ran- 
fom  ; for  which  in  1194,  after  fifteen  months  confine- 
ment, 100,000  marks  were  paid,  and  hoftages  given  for 
50,000  more  ; but  on  the  Emperor’s  death  (occafioned 
this  year  by  a fall  from  his  horfe)  they  were  according 
to  his  will  releafed  without  any  further  payment. 

The  place  of  the  King's  imprifonment  was  difeovered 
in  1193  by  a minftrel  he  had  trained  up  in  his  court, 
named  Blondell  de  Nefle;  who  (no  one  knowing  in 
what  country  the  King  had  arrived  fince  he  left  the 
Holy  Land)  relolved  to  fearch  for  him;  and  after  travel- 
ling fome  time  came  to  a town  called  Tribales,  near  the 
cattle,  where  the  King  was;  and  on  being  informed  a 
prifoner,  whom  no-body  knew',  had  been  detained  there 
more  than  a year,  he  tried  to  get  a fight  of  him,  but  this 
proving  impradticable,  he  one  day,  being  feated  oppofite 
a window  of  the  calfle,  began  to  fing  a fong  in  French 
which  they  had  formerly  compofed  together.  When 
the  King  heard  it,  he  knew  it  could  be  no  other  than 
Blondell  who  fang,  and  therefore,  when  he  paufed  at 
the  half  of  the  fong,  began  the  other  half  and  com- 
pleated  it.  Thus  Blondell  having  gained  the  knowledge 
where  the  King  his  mailer  was,  returned  home  to  Eng- 
land, and  acquainted  the  Barons  with  it,  who  immedi- 
ately fat  about  procuring  his  releafe  ; and  he  arrived  at 
Sandwich  (from  Antwerp)  March  20,  1194,  after  a 
four  year’s  abfence.  r n 
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firft  year  of  his  reign,  fhe  married  Jeffery  deMan- 
deville,  Earl  of  Eflex  ; who,  17th  of  the  fame, 
had  the  title  of  Earl  of  Gloucefter  conferred 
on  him. 

1216 — On  the  death  of  Ifabel,  Almarick  Mont- 
fort,  Earl  of  Eurieux,  by  Mable  eldeffc  daughter 
of  William  Fitz.  Roy,  fucceeded  to  the  Earldom 
of  Gloucefter,  but  died  foon  after  without  iffue ; 
when  Gilbert  de  Clare  (fon  of  Richard  Earl  of 
Clare  and  Hertford,  by  Amicia,  fecond  daughter 
of  William ; who,  on  the  death  of  Mable,  his 
wife’s  eldeft  fifter,  had  taken  upon  him  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Gloucefter)  fucceeded  to  the  Earldoms 
of  Gloucefter  and  Hertford.  He  died  1230, 
14th  Henry  III.  and  was  buried  at  Tewkefbury, 
leaving  iliue, 

Richard  de  Clare,  who  died  in  the  wars  againft 
Henry  III.  and  was  buried  at  Tewkefbury  46th 
Henry  III.  1262,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
and  heir ; — 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  called  the  Red,  who  went 
to  Henry  III.  then  at  Bourdeaux,  to  be  inverted 
with  his  father’s  inheritance,  but  he  did  not 
obtain  it  till  after  having  folicited  a long  time, 
and  being  obliged  to  make  the  King  confiderable 
prefentsj  he  died  1295,  23d  Edward  I.*  leaving 

Gilbert 

* 1288,  he  was  fpeaker  to  the  Lords  at  a Parliament 
held  at  Weftminiter. 

He  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  King  Edward  I.  for 
no  t accompanying  him  in  his  arms  to  Flanders,  and  all 

his 
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Gilbert  his  fon  and  heir,  who  was  then  but  five 
years  of  age.  His  mother,  1296,  marrying  Ralph 

de 

his  lands  were  feized  to  the  King’s  ufe,but  reftored  1290, 
on  his  taking  to  wife  the  King's  fecond  daughter,  Joan 
de  Acres  fo  called  from  being  horn  to  him  at  the  city 
of  Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land  1 27a,  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign,  by  his  Queen  Eleanor,  fo  famous  for  her  conjugal 
love;  having  this  fame  year  refeued  the  King  from  death 
by  fucking  the  wounds  he  had  received  with  a poifoned 
knife,  (from  Anzazim  the  Saracen,  an  aflaflin)  whereby 
(he  perfectly  drew  out  the  venom  and  healed  them.  She 
died  28th  of  November  1291,  at  Hardeby  or  Horneby 
(fome  fay  Grantham)  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  was  carried 
to  Weftminfterto  be  interred  ; ten  erodes  were  erected 
in  honor  of  her  memory  where  the  body  refted  ; the  firft 
at  Lincoln,  and  the  laft  at  Charing- Crofs.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.  and  fifterto  Alphonfus,  King 
of  Caftile  and  Leon,  furnamed  the  Wife.  Aftronomi- 
cal  tables  were  compofed  under  his  direction  at  the  ex- 
pence of  400,000  crowns. 

King  Edward  I.  died  7th  of  July  1307,  aged  68,  after 
a reign  of  thirty-four  years  and  upwards.  He  was 
buried  at  Weftminfter,  and  his  body  being  done  over 
with  wax,  was  fo  preferved,  that  May  2,  1774,  fome 
antiquarians  having  got  permiffion  from  the  Chapter,  on 
examining  his  tomb  found  his  corpfe  unconfumed, 
though  it  had  been  buried  near  467  years. 

1273,  2d  Edward  I.  Rudolph  of  Habfburg,  was  the 
firft  Emperor  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  in  Germany. 
This  empire  had  been  founded  A.  800  by  Charlemagne. 

1298,  27th  Edward  I.  the  Turkilh  Empire  began  in 
Bythinia;  Ottoman  or  Ofman  was  the  firft  Emperor. 

Anno  1296,  King  Edward  I.  having  made  himfelf 
matter  of  molt  of  the  principal  places  in  Scotland,  July  2, 
Baliol  King  of  Scotland,  came  to  him  at  Kincardin  and 

made 
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de  Monthermer  without  the  King  her  father’s 
knowledge,  the  faid  Ralph  was  committed  to 
prifon,  and  all  the  lands  and  caftles  formerly 
granted  the  Earl  Gilbert  feized  into  the  King’s 
hands  ; on  the  mediation  of  the  Bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham they  were  reftored,  and  he  was  l'ummoned 
to  parliament  as  Earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Hertford, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  fon-in-law  Gilbert  de 
Clare  came  of  age,  when  he  was  fummoned  as 
Lord  Monthermer.* 

Gilbert  de  Clare  was  flain  in  that  defeat,  (the 
mod  terrible  England  had  ever  endured  lince  the 
beginning  of  the  monarchy,)  on  the  25th  of  June 
1314,  7th  Edward  II.  at  the  battle  of  Banock- 
bourn,  f by  the  river  of  that  name. 

N Robert 

made  a formal  refignation  of  his  kingdom;  fhortly 
after,  the  ltates  being  afiembled  at  Berwick,  the  nobility 
and  officers  of  the  kingdom  fwore  fealty  to  Edward  ; 
who  then  brought  the  crown,  fceptre,  and  reft  of  the 
regalia  into  England  5 alfo  the  famous  chair,  containing 
the  ftone  of  Scone,  in  w hich  their  Kings  were  inaugu- 
rated ; fince  made  ufe  of  at  the  coronation  of  our  Kings 
in  Weltminfter  Abbey. 

* From  his  grandaughter  Margaret,  by  marriage  with 
Sir  John  Montagu,  father  of  John  Earl  of  Saiifbury, 
defcended  the  late  Duke  of  Montagu,  (who  was  Marquis 
of  Monthermer,)  the  Duke  of  Manchefter,  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  late  Earl  of  Halifax  extintt.  The  name 
of  Montagu  was  taken  from  a (harp-pointed  mountain 
in  Somerletfhire,  in  Latin  de  Monte  Acuto,  hence 
Montacute,  and  deMontaigu,  or  Montagu,  French. 

•j-  Between  30,000  Scots  and  200,000  Englifh,  who 
were  routed  with  the  lofs  of  50,000  flain,  and  30,000 
prifoners. 


King 
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Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  fent  his  body 
to  King  Edward  without  any  ranfom,  and  it 
was  buried  at  Tewkelbury  (where  he  was  born) 
near  his  father,  grand-father,  and  great  grand- 
father. Dying  without  any  heir  male,  his  fillers 
became  his  heirs  ; Eleanor,  wife  to  Hugh  Dif- 
penfer ; Margaret,  to  Piers  de  Gavefton  ; and 
Elizabeth,  to  John  de  Burgh.  Hugh  de  Audeley 
married  Margaret,  relidl  of  Piers  de  Gavefton  : 
and  nth  Edward  III.*  1337,  was  created  Earl 

of 

King  Edward  II.  is  the  firlt  King  of  England  who 
took  a coronation  oath,  that  remains  upon  record. 

“Anno  1340,  13th  of  his  reign  he  went  into  Flan- 
ders, and  by  perfuafion  of  the  Flemings,  took  upon  him 
the  (tile,  title,  and  arms  of  King  of  France,  viz.  Three 
Flowers  de  Luce,  adding  this  motto,  ‘ Dieu  et  Mon 
Droit,’  God  and  my  right.  This  ftep  he  took  that  they 
might  the  better  jultify  partaking  in  his  quarrel,  and 
difpenfe  with  their  oath,  and  bond  of  two  millions  of 
Crowns,  never  to  bear  arms  againft  the  King  of  France. 
Some  authors  pretend  that  the  above  motto  was  firft 
uitdby  Richard  I.  after  the  battle  of  Gifors  in  1195. 

January  1,  1343,  he  inftituted  the  order  of  Knights 
of  King  Arthur’s  round  table,  at  Windfor. 

Auguft  26,  1346,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
CrelTy,  when  (beiides  the  Kings  of  Bohemia,  and  Ma- 
jorca, and  nine  other  Princes)  80  Knights  bannerets, 
32.00  Knights,  and  30,000  common  Soldiers,  were  (lain. 

The  King  of  Bohemia’s  ltandard,  on  which  were 
embroidered  in  gold,  three  Oftrich  feathers,  with  this 
motto,  ‘ Ich  Dien,’  I ferve,  was  brought  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  (Edward  the  Black  Prince)  who,  in  memory 
of  the  day,  bore  them  in  his  coronet  with  the  fame 

motto  j 
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of  Gloucefter ; he  died  21ft  Edward  III.  134.8, 
leaving  only  a daughter,  married  to  Ralph  Baron 
Stafford. 

1385,  9th  Richard  II.  Thomas  of  Woodftock, 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  (youngeft  fon  of  Edward 
III.)  was  created  firft  Duke  of  Gloucefter.* 

1399,  22d  Richard  II.  Thomas  Lord  Le  De- 
fpenler,  great  grandfon  of  Hugh  Le  Defpenfer, 

motto  ; and  have  ever  fince  been  borne  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 


Great  guns  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  ufed  at  this 
battle  ; but  this  can  hardly  be,  as  gunpowder  was  not 
found  out  till  1400  by  Swartz  of  Cologne. 

1349,  he  inftituted  the  moft  noble  and  illuftrious  order 
of  the  garter. 

September  19, 1356,  was  fought  thebattle  ofPoiftiers, 
with  great  lofs  to  the  French,  though  fix  to  one  in 
number,  and  their  King  John  taken  prifoner,  and  con- 
duced to  London. 


. Edward  the  Black  Prince  (fo  called  from  his  black 
armour)  died  June  8,  1576,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  by  his  own  defire  buried  at  Canterbury.  He  is 
faid  never  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  without 
conqueft,  or  formed  a fiege  without  carrying  the  place. 
He  was  father  to  Richard  II.  at  whofe  coronation,  16th 
July  1377,  mention  is  firft  made  of  the  appearance  of  a 
champion  in  Weftminfter-hall,  to  challenge  any  one  who 
fhould  dilpute  the  King’s  title.  The  origin  of  this 
cultom  is  not  known;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  of  an  older 
date  ; fince  Sir  John  Dimmock  performed  it  now,  by 
virtue  of  a right  annexed  to  the  manor  of  Scrivelby  in 
Lincolnlhire ; which  he  held  in  right  of  Margaret  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Marmion.  The  above  ma- 
nor ltill  continues  in  the  family  of  Dimmock. 


: See  account  ofhis  death,  page  J43. 
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who  married  Eleanor,  eldeft  filler  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  was  created  Earl  of  Gloucefter.  In  1400, 
ift  Henry  IV.  he  was  degraded  by  Parliament, 
attainted  of  high  treafon,  and  beheaded  atBriftol.* 

1414 — Humphrey  of  Lancafter  (fourth  fon  of 
Henry  IV.)  was,  by  his  brother  Henry  V.f  in  the 
fecond  year  of  his  reign,  created  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter; he  was  protector  to  his  nephew  Henry  VI. 
and  ufed  to  ftile  himfelf  fon,  brother,  and  uncle 
of  Kings  ; Duke  of  Gloucefter,  Earl  of  Henault, 
Holland,  Zeland,  and  Pembroke  ; Lord  of  F rief- 
land,  great  Chamberlain  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 

* See  page  14.3. 

fHenryV.  furnamed  ofMonm<)Uth,becaufeborn  there 
in  1388  ; was  crowned  9th  April  1413,  and  on  the  25th 
of  06to.  1415,  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Azincourt  or 
Agincourt ; where  the  French  were,  according  to  Me- 
zerai,  four  times  fuperior  in  number  to  him  ; and  he  is 
faid  to  have  taken  more  prifoners  than  he  had  foldiers 
in  his  army.  The  day  before  the  battle  he  fent  David 
Gam,  a brave  Welch  captain,  to  view  the  itrength  of 
the  enemy,  who  gallantly  reported,  “ That  there  were 
enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  taken,  and  enough 
to  run  away.” 

June  2,  1420,  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Charles  6th  King  of  France,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Troye, 
figned  May  21,  lie  had  been  declared  Regent,  and  after 
Charles’s  death,  heir  to  the  crown,  of  France;  but  died 
31ft  Auguft  1422,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
After  his  death  his  Queen  married  Owen  Tudor,  efq. 
Their  eldeft  fon  Edmond  Tudor,  who,  31ft  Henry  VI. 
was  created  Earl  of  Richmond,  married  Margaret, 
(daughter  of  John  Beaufort  Duke  of  Somerfet,  grand- 
fonot  johnof  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancafter,  by  Catherine 
Swinford)  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  VII. 
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land,  Protestor  and  Defender  of  the  fame  kingdom 
and  church  of  England.  He  governed  the  king- 
dom twenty-five  years,  and  was  a great  friend 
and  patron  both  to  his  country  and  learning, 
whence  he  was  called  the  Good-,  yet,  by  the 
malice  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Henry 
VI.  he  was  feized  and  imprifoned  at  St.  Edmondf- 
bury  1446,  and  the  fame  night,  as  it  is  fuppofed, 
ftrangled,  being  found  dead  in  his  bed ; though 
his  body  was  fhewn  to  the  Parliament,  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  he  died  of  a palfy.* 

N 3 Richard 

* He  was  buried  at  St.  Alban’s,  where  part  of  his 
body,  embalmed,  was  found  not  many  years  ago.  An 
erroneous  report  for  a longtime  prevailed,  of  his  having- 
been  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; and  the  tomb  of 
Sir  John  Beauchamp  being  taken  for  his,  was  ac- 
cordingly much  reforted  to  ; and  from  people  faunter- 
ing  about  it  till  dinner  hour  was  part,  and  thereby  loling 
their  dinner,  grew  the  old  proverb  of  “ Dining  with 
Duke  Humphrey.” 

14.55,  0)1  the  23d  of  May,  King  Henry  VI.  was  taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  the  firft  fought  be- 
tween the  houies  of  York  and  Lancafter.  In  14.61,  after 
another  battle  near  the  fame  place,  his  Queen  being 
victorious,  he  was  freed  ; the  fame  year,  4th  of  March, 
he  was  depofed,  and  Edward  IV.  crowned  ; Odtoher  25, 
J470,  Henry  remounted  the  throne ; but  leven  months 
after  in  1471,  hewasagain  imprifoned  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  died  May  23d  of  the  fame  year,  aged  49;  the 
accounts  of  which  are  differently  related. 

1471,  the  art  of  printing  was  brought  into  England  by 
William  Caxton,  of  London,  mercer,  who  managed  the 
firft  prefs  fet  up  in  the  Almery  of  Weftminfter,  (by  Klip 
the  abbot)  till  1494,  when  he  died. 

Printing 
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1461 — Richard,  (afterwards  King  Richard  III.) 
youngeft  brother  to  Edward  IV.  was  by  him,  in 
the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  created  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter ; and  on  the  22d  of  Auguft  1485,  flain  in 
that  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bofworth  Field.* 

The 

Printing  with  wooden  blocks,  and  very  foon  after 
with  feparate  wooden  types,  was  firft  performed  by  L. 
Kofter,  at  Harlaem  14.30  5 whence  brought  145a  by 
Francis  Corfellis,  and  introduced  at  Oxford. 

Metal  types  were  invented  by  John  Geinsfleich  Gut- 
temburgh  of  Mentz,  and  Full,  1441. — The  method  of 
cafting  types  was  difcovered  by  Peter  Schaeffer  1432. 

Others  again  fay,  that  John  Mantel,  of  Strafbourg, 
was  the  firft  who  invented  the  art  of  printing  : Each  has 
his  feveral  advocates,  but  Guttemburg  feems  to  be  the 
beft  fupported  and  intitled  to  the  difcpvery. 

The  firft  printed  book  was  the  Catholicon  Januenfis, 
folio,  dated  1460,  now  in  the  King’s  Library;  and  the 
advocates  for  Fuft's  being  the  inventor,  fav,  it  is  his 
type  ; for  though  it  has  not  his  name,  it  perfectly  refem- 
bles  fome  printed  foon  after,  to  which  it  is  affixed. 

The  firft  quarto  was  Tully’s  Offices  in  1465  and  1466; 
of  this  there  are  copies  with  both  dates,  in  the  Bodleian 
and  C.  C.  College  libraries,  Oxford. 

Fuft  or  Fauft  carried  fome  of  his  printed  bibles  to 
Paris,  and  wanted  to  impofe  them  on  the  French  as 
MSS.  who,  confidering  the  number  of  books,  and  their 
exaft  conformity  with  each  other,  concluded  there  was 
witchcraft  in  the  cafe,  and  threatening  to  ind i<5t  him, 
extorted  the  fecret.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  popular 
ftory  of  Dr.  Faullus. 

* Whereby  an  end  was  put  to  the  wars  between  the 
Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  occafioned  by  the  ac- 
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The  title  of  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  not  dif- 
pofed  of  for  174  years.  King  Charles  the  2d,  in 
the  10th  year  of  his  reign,  1659,  created  his 
youngeft  brother  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter ; he  died  the  year  following. 

1689— William,  fon  of  the  Princefs  (after- 
wards Queen)  Anne*  and  George  Prince  of  Den- 
mark was,  ift  William  and  Mary,  created  Duke 
of  Gloucefter;  who  died  1700. 

1717-18,  4th  George  I.  Frederick  Lewis, 
eldeft  fon  to  his  late  Majefty,  and  father  to  our 
prefent  moft  gracious  Sovereign,  was,  Jan.  10, 
created  Duke  of  Gloucefter ; died  20th  of  March 
1751,  Prince  of  Wales;  and  on  the  19th  of  Nov. 

ceflion  of  King  Henry  IV.  1399,  having  lafted  eighty-fix 
years ; during  which  twelve  pitched  battles  were  fought; 
and  four  Kings,  one  Prince,  ten  Dukes,  two  Marquilfes, 
twenty-one  Earls,  twenty-feven  Lords,  two  Vifcounts, 
one  Lord  Prior,  one  Judge,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  Knights,  four  hundred  and  forty-one  Efquires, 
and  eighty-four  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  private  foldiers,  lolt  their  lives. 

i486 — Henry  VII.  marrying  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  IV.  the  two  houles  were  united. 

1491,  6th  Henry  VII.  Ferdinand  V.  King  of  Spain, 
recovered  the  city  and  country  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors;  (which  they  had  been  poflelfed  of  above  700 
years)  Pope  Alexander  VI.  thereupon  gave  him,  the 
title  of,  the  Catholick  King. 

* In  1702,  Queen  Anne  ordered  Semper  Ead'em  to 
beufed  as  her  motto.  20th  July  1706,  6th  Queen  Anne, 
the  articles  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland 
were  figned  by  the  Commiftioners  of  both  kingdoms. 
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1764,  4th  George  III.  the  title  was  by  his  prefent 
Majefty  conferred  on  his  fecond  brother  his  Royal 
Highnefs  Prince  William  Henry,  then  created 
Duke  of  Gloucefter;  who,  Sept.  6,  1776,  mar- 
ried Maria  Countefs  Dowager  of  Waldgrave, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.  B.  by  whom 
he  has  ifliie  living, 

Sophia  Matilda  born  May  29,  1773;  William 
Frederick,  born  at  Rome  January  15,  1776;  and 
Caroline  Augufta  Maria,  born  June  24,  x 774* 
died  March  14,  1775. 


CIRENCESTER,  commonly  CICETER,* 

A very  ancient  city,  by  Ptolomy  called  Cori- 
nium;  by  Antonine,  Durocornovium;  by  Giral 
dus,  Paflerum  Urbem,  the  fparrows  city;  upon  a 
report  that  Gurmunde,  a tyrant  from  Africk, 
befieging  this  city,  tied  fire  to  the  wings  of  fpar- 
rows, which  lighting  in  the  town  on  inflamma- 
ble matter,  fet  fire  to  the  whole.  When  the 
Romans  were  in  Britain,  they  fettled  a colony  at 
this  place,  and  fortified  the  town  with  ftrong 
lofty  walls,  the  circuit  of  which  extended  2 miles 
about ; and  a caftle,  the  remains  of  which  are  ftill 

* Called  in  the  Itinerary  Corinium  Dobunorum,  and 
placed  14  miles  from  Glevum  or  Glofter,  15  miles  from 
Spina,  now  a fmall  village  ; yet  ftill  retains  the  name  of 
Spine,  and  the  lands  near  it  Spinam  Lands.  The  town 
of  Newbury  was  built  out  of  its  ruins.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  Emperor  Conftantine  was  crowned  King  of  the  Bri- 
tons in  this  city. 
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to  be  feen  ; and  here  their  Confular-ways*  met 
and  crofTed  each  other.  When  they  left  the  ifland 
in  430,  the  Britons  placed  a garrifon  here ; 
and  defended  it  many  years  againft  the  Saxons  ; 
to  whom  at  Lift,  under  Cheuline  King  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  at  the 
battle  of  Dyrham  577.4 

Ciceter  was  foon  after  made  a frontier  garri- 
fon againft  the  Mercians;  to  whom  (under  Peda, 
firft  Chriftian  King  of  Mercia,  and  fon  of  Penda) 
they  were  forced  to  furrender  it  in  656 ; they 
held  it  till  the  reign  of  Ethelred  I.  872,  fifth  foie 
Monarch,  when  the  Danes  under  Guthurm  (the 
former,  no  doubt,  miftaken  for  him)  took  it,  and 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  ; after  which 
they  erefted  a tower  here,  the  ruins  whereof  are 
ftill  vifible,  and  called  by  corruption  Grifmond’s 
lower. 

But  Alfred,  who  after  fighting  feven  battles 
againft  the  Danes  in  876,  was,  upon  a reinforce- 

* The  great  Fofteway,  the  Irmin-ftreet,  and  the  Ac- 
man-ftreet,  by  fomecalled  the  Ickenild- way,  which  pafted 
not  far  from  Witney  in  its  courfe  to  Cirencefter,  where 
the  four  great  ways  crofted. 

Some  hiftorians  fay,  “ That  the  Acman-ftreet  was 
not  one  of  the  four,  but  confiderable  for  conducing  to 
the  city  of  Bath  the  infirm  people  troubled  with  aches 
whence  that  city,  in  ancient  writers,  was  called  Acama- 
num,  or  Akeman-ftreet. 

f Where  three  Btitifh  Kings,  Commeaile,  Condidan, 
and  Fairemeiol  or  Fariminaile,  were  llain,  and  the  cities 
of  Glouceiter,  Cirencelter,  and  Bath,  thereupon  yielded 
to  the  Weft  Saxons, 
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ment  of  them  coming  over,  obliged  in  878  to 
fecrete  himfelf  in  the  Ifle  of  Athelney,  nearTaun- 
ton  in  Somerfetfhire,  colledting  his  friends  and 
Scattered  forces,  foon  after  engaged  and  totally 
routed  them  at  the  battle  of  Edington  or  Ethan- 
dun  in  the  fame  county  ; on  which  they  quitted 
Chippenham,  where  they  had  feated  themfelves, 
and  iome  came  to  Cirencefter ; here  remained  a 
year,  but  879  left  this  place  alfo  ; fince  which  it 
has  never  been  inhabited  to  the  circuit  of  its  walls. 

1020 — In  the  reign  of  Canute,  that  Prince  held 
a council  of  Parliamen  there,  and  an  adt  was  palled 
declaring  Prince  Ethelwold  an  out-law. 

1150 — In  the  wars  between  King  Stephen  and 
the  Emprefs  Maud,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter 
took  poffeffion  of  this  town,  and  placed  a ftrong 
garrifon  in  it. 

. 1 1 73 — 19th  Henry  II.  the  caftle  was  feized  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  who  held  it  out  again!!  the 
King's  forces  for  fome  time,  but  at  laft  was 
obliged  to  furrender  upon  conditions. 

1216 — lit  Henry  III.  the  King  having  taken 
it  by  ftorm,  ordered  the  caftle  and  walls  to  be 
demolilhed. 

1321 — King  Edward  II.  met  his  army  here  at 
Chriftmas. 

1400 — ift  Henry  IV.  the  Duke  of  Surry  and 
Earl  of  Salilbury,  Duke  of  Exeter  and  Earl  of 
Gloucefter,  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  depofed 
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captive  King  Richard  II.*  and  were  lodged  at  two 
Inns  in  this  town  ; the  Bailiff  or  Mayor  having 
notice  of  it,  furrounded  them  with  400  of  the  in- 
habitants in  two  parties  ; broke  open  that  defended 
by  the  Duke  of  Surry  and  Earl  of  Salifbury,  who 
being. very  much  wounded,  were  by  the  Mayor’s 
order  immediately  beheaded,  and  their  heads  lent 
to  King  Henry  IV. ; the  other  two  efcaped  for 
that  time,  but  were  fhortly  after  taken,  and  loft 
their  heads  on  a fcaft'old.  The  Duke  of  Exeter, 
at  Plefheyt  in  Ellex,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucelter 
at  Briftol.  Thus  began  the  unhappy  feuds  on  the 
acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler.| 

King 

* He  was  grandfon  of  Edward  III.  from  whom  fprang 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  Lionel,  his  third 
fon,  had  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  (with  whom  having  the 
honour  of  Clare,  he  was  created  Luke  of  Clarence) 
Philippa,  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer  Earl  of  March, 
father  of  Earl  Roger  ; whole  daughter  Anne,  by  mar- 
riage with  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York  and  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  (fon  and  heir  of  Edmund  Langley,  fifth 
fon  of  Ed  ward  ill.)  had  Richard  Duke  of  York,  father 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaller,  fourth  fon  of  Edward  III.  was  father  of 
Henry  IV. 

fFrom  which  place  (only  three  years  before)  1397, 
Thomas  ofWoodltock,  Duke  of  Gloucelter,  the  King’s 
uncle,  had,  at  his  mitigation,  been  enticed  away  and  lent 
to  Calais,  where  he  was  murthered. 

The  cattle  of  Plelhey  was  the  feat  of  the  High  Conlta- 
bles  of  England,  even  before  theConqueft;  and  Thomas 
of  Woodftock  became  polfelfed  of  it  by  marrying  Elea- 
nor eldeft  daughter  of  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  Elfex. 

J In  this  town  alfo,wasthefirft  blood  flied  in  the  revo- 
lution 
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King  Henry  rewarded  the  Mayor  of  Cirencef- 
ter’s  loyalty  with  fome  grants. 

This  is  now  a market  and  Borough  town,*  90 
miles  W.  from  London,  34  from  Oxford,  36  E. 
from  Briftol,  33  from  Bath,  17  S.  E.  from  Glou- 
cefter,  15  from  Cheltenham,  7 N.  W.  from 
Cricklade  in  Wiltflrire,  and  10  from  Tetbury,  on 
the  Bath  road  ; it  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Cotefwold  country,  and  on  the  river  Ceri,  or 
Corin,  or  Churn,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  the 
Britons  calling  it  Caro,  Ceri,  Cair,  fignifying  a 
walled  and  fortified  town. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  travelling  through  this 
place  from  the  North  to  tire  Weft  of  England  ; 
it  has  two  weekly  markets,  Monday  for  grain 
and  all  forts  of  commodities,  much  frequented  ; 
Friday  for  wool,  butchers  meat,  and  poultry, 
which  is  much  fallen  ofFfince  the  dealers  in  wool 
travel  about  the  country  and  buy  it  at  the  farm- 
houfes  ; fo  that  inftead  of  30  or  40  waggon  loads 
formerly  brought  every  market  day,  there  are  not 
more  than  one  or  two  fent  now  for  publick  fale 
weekly. 

• This  town  was  firft  made  a Parliament  borough 
13th  Elizabeth,  and  fends  two  members,  who  are 

lution  of  1688,  when  Lord  Lovelace,  marching  with  a 
party  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  attacked  by  a 
militia  captain,  (who  was  killed  in  the  engagement) 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Gloucefter  goal  j but 
foon  releafed  on  the  Prince's  acceflion  to  the  crown. 

* It  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
by  creation  April  9,  1689,  j ft  William  and  Mary. 
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elected  by  all  fuch  houfe-keepers  as  do  not  re- 
ceive alms  from  the  parifh  ; number  of  debtors 
between  fix  and  feyen  hundred. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  veiled  in  two 
High  Conftables,  affifted  by  14  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  called  Wardfmen,  chofen  annually  at 
the  Court-leet  of  the  manor. 

It  has  five  annual  fairs,  Eafter  Monday;  July 
the  7th  ; October  the  28th,  for  all  forts  of  com- 
modities ; the  week  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  the 
week  before  St.  Bartholomew,  for  cloth  only. 

Here  was  formerly  a mitred  abbey,*  built  by 
Henry  I.  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  the 
revenues  at  the  diflolution  were,  1051I.  7s.  id. 
after  having  had  twenty-nine  abbots,  who  fat  as 
Lords  in  Parliament. 

It  is  with  fome  degree  ofjuflice  affirmed,  that 
this  town  was  built  by  the  Romans,  for  whofe 
armies  it  became  a very  eminent  Ration,  and  was 
mod  defirably  fituated  for  fuch,  the  great  roads 
meeting  here;  a circumltance  which  doubtlefs  in- 
duced them  to  make  choice  of  it,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Roman  pavements,  the  fquare  Rones,  with 
Pont.  Max.  and  other  inferiptions,  the  coins, 

* On  the  fite  where  it  flood  is  now  a very  handfome 
houfe  and  garden,  the  property  of  Thomas  Mafter,  efqj 
(defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Kent)  many  of 
whofe  anceflors,  to  whom  6th  of  Elizabeth  it  was  granted, 
have  reprefented  this  borough  in  Parliament. 
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rings,  and  intaglios,  that  have  been,  and  ftill  are, 
found  here  in  great  abundance,  bear  fufficient  tefti- 
mony  to  the  confequence  of  this  place.* 

The  Earl  of  Bathurft’s  featj  is  diftinguifiied 
by  its  extenfive  and  elegant  plantations,  laid  out 
and  perfected  in  the  life-time  and  under  the  par- 
ticular directions  of  Allen  Earl  Bathurft,  father 
to  the  prefent  noble  proprietor.  The  entrance  to 
the  park  is  at  a Lodge  on  the  North  fide  of  the 
houfe,  by  a fpacious  gravel  walk,  lined  on  each 
fide  by  a row  of  ftately  elms  ; at  a l'mall  diftancc 
from  the  entrance,  to  the  left,  is  an  oblique  prof- 
pedt  of  the  North-weft  front  of  the  houfe,  with  a 
fine  fwecpoflawn  before  it,  and  a grove  oflofty 
trees  on  each  ftde  ; turning  to  the  right  the  walk 

* The  coins  are  chiefly  thofe  of  Antoninus,  Diocle- 
tian, and  Conltantine. 

A teflellated  pavement  was  difcovered  in  1777,  un- 
der the  ihop  and  warehoufe  of  Meftrs.  Robert  and 
William  Crome,  in  Dyer-ftreet,  about  eighteen  feet 
ftjnaie,  of  which  they  had  deflroyed  nearly  half  before 
it  was  taken  notice  or.  The  centre  of  it  is  Itill  preferved, 
and  confifts  of  an  oftagon  border,  inclofing  a wreathed 
figure,  with  rays  pointed  to  the  angles  of  the  oftagon. 
There  was  alfo  afmaller  figure  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the 
middle  of  each  apartment,  and  the  pavement  together 
had  very  much  the  refemblance  of  a rich  Turkey  car- 
per. Among  other  traces  of  Roman  antiquities  in  this 
town,  there  are  now  in  the  garden  of  Jofeph  Carpenter, 
in  Lewis-lane,  the  remains  of  a Roman  hypocaull  or 
fubterraneous  Hove. 

J A very  ancient  family,  feated  at  Bathurft,  near  Battle 
Abbey  in  Sulfex,  where  their  caltle  was  demolifhed  in 
the  wars  between  the  lioufes  of  York  and  Lancafter. 
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divides,  one  branch  leads  to  the  terras,  the  other 
runs  by  the  fide  of  it  in  a ferpentine  direction 
above  a mile  in  length,  finely  arched  and  fhaded  ; 
at  the  end  is  a finali  building  called  Pope’s  Seat, 
where  this  great  genius  frequently  retired  when 
on  a vifit  to  his  noble  friend : There  is  a lawn 
before  it,  to  the  centre  of  which  eight  viftas  are 
directed,  terminating  with  the  profpedt  of  neigh- 
bouring churches  and  other  agreeable  objedts  ; 
one  of  them  a fine  lofty  column,  in  the  midfi:  of 
the  deer  park,  on  which  is  placed  the  ftatue  of 
Queen  Anne,  larger  than  the  life  ; it  is  near  a 
mile  diftant  from  the  houfe,  behind  which  ftands 
the  beautiful  tower  of  the  parifh  church  of  Ciren- 
ccfter,  fo  diredlly  in  the  centre  of  it,  with  their 
fronts  parallel  to  each  other,  that  an  obferver,  at 
the  pillar,  might  be  eafily  induced  to  believe  the 
tower  to  be  part  of  the  lioufe,  were  it  not  of  a 
different  colour. 

The  terras  is  fheltered  on  the  N.  E.  by  a thick 
plantation  of  wood,  with  a border  of  flirubs  and 
evergreens;  it  commands  a diftantx profpedt  of 
the  North  of  Wiltfhire,  and  terminates  at  a hand- 
fome  odtagonal  building  about  a mile  from  the 
houfe.  In  the  middle  of  the  terras,  at  a large 
pair  of  gates,  (a  communication  between  the 
deer  and  lodge  parks)  is  feen  a large  lake  of 
water  a little  to  the  right  of  the  houfe,  having  the 
appearance  of  a confiderable  river,  but  is  only  a 
pleating  deception  produced  by  planting  clumps 
of  trees,  to  conceal  the  extremities  of  the  lake  ; 
and  was  necelfary,  from  the  fparing  hand  with 
O 2 which 
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which  nature  has  dealt  its  favours,  as  to  that  ele- 
ment, to  this  place,  there  not  being,  perhaps,  a 
perennial  fpring  to  be  found  within  it.  The  eye 
is  no  where  offended  with  the  appearance  of  bare 
walls,  nor  can  it  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  park, 
as  the  country  about  it  is  taken  into  view,  over 
foffes  and  concealed  boundaries,  purpofely  made 
where  they  have  the  beft  effect. 

To  the  Weftward  of  this  park  are  the  Lodge, 
Park,  and  Oakley  Woods,  which  deferve  particu- 
lar notice  ; near  the  middle  of  them,  on  a rifing 
ground,  is  the  point  from  which,  like  fo  many 
radii,  ten  cuts  or  ridings  iflue  ; the  largeft,  about 
fifty  yards  wide,  has  the  lofty  tower  of  Cirencef- 
ter  to  terminate  the  view ; others  directed  to 
neighbouring  country  churches,  clumps  of  trees, 
and  various  diftant  objects,  produce  an  admirable 
effect.  Concealed  as  it  were  in  the  woods,  is 
Alfred’s  Hall,  a building  that  is  an  excellent 
imitation  of  antiquity,  with  a bowling  green, 
and  many  beautiful  lawns  and  agreeable  walks 
about  it.* 

The  truffle  is  a vegetable  production,  found  in 
fufficient  abundance  in  thefe  woods. 

* For  a very  accurate  defeription,  and  a beautiful  view 
of  the  houfe,  Oakley  Park,  Alfred’s-Hall,  &c.  fee  Mr. 
Rudder’s  extenfive  hiftory  of  Gloucefterlhire ; to  which, 
and  Sir  Robert  Atkyns’s,  the  author  acknowledges  him- 
fe If  indebted  for  feveral  curious  extracts,  concerning 
this  and  other  places  in  the  county. 
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The  prefent  parilh  church*  is  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelift,  and  is  a large  and  beautiful 
building,  confiding  of  the  nave,  two  large  ailes, 
and  five  chapels.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  two 
rows  of  done  pillars,  very  handfomely  fluted,  ha- 
ving five  pillars  and  two  pillafters  in  each  row. 
The  length  of  the  nave  is  77  feet,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  church,  including  the  two  ailes,  74  feet; 
in  the  tower  is  a peal  of  12  bells;  it  Hands 
at  the  Weft  end  of  the  church,  and  is  134  feet 
high;  well  proportioned,  and  beautified  with  pin- 
nacles and  battlements  ; the  South  porch  is  a fine 
Gothic  ftrudfure,  facing  the  market-place,  38 
feet  in  front,  and  50  high. 

There  were  anciently  two  other  churches  here, 
dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia  and  St.  Lawrence  ; the 
one  is  become  a private  dwelling,  the  other  con- 
verted into  an  holpital.  Here  are  all'o  a free  fchool 
and  a charity  fchool,  with  feveral  charitable  foun- 
dations, on  the  Weft:  fide  of  the  town. 

There  is  a concert  in  Oakley  Wood  in  the 
month  of  Auguflr;  if  the  weather  proves  fine, 
mod  of  the  people  of  faftiion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  the  company  from  Cheltenham, 
refort  to  it.  From  Cheltenham  you  may  go 
diredtly  to  Park  corner,  only  12  miles,  but  die 
road  is  not  paflable  in  bad  weather. 

* This  church  has  twenty-eight  windows  of  painted 
glafs,  reprefenting  fcripture  and  church  hiftory,  mar- 
tyrs, confeffors,  and  all  the  orders  of  the  church  of 
Rome  from  the  Pope  to  the  mendicant  friar. 

O 3 Cirencefter 
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Cirencefter  Races  are  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, on  North-Cerney  Down,  4.  miles  North  of 
the  town,  1 1 from  Cheltenham ; and  generally 
afford  two  days  fport ; it  is  a two-mile  courfe, 
and  reckoned  a very  good  one  both  for  running 
and  the  fpe&ators. 


T E T B U R Y. 

The  borough  of  Tetbury  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  beft  towns  in  Gloucefterfhire ; its  ftreets 
being  large  and  in  general  well  built ; it  lies  5 
miles  North  from  Malmefbury,  10  Weft  from 
Cirencefter,  26  Eaft  from  Briftol,  ig  South  from 
Gloucefter,  and  23  from  Bath,  moft  pleafantly 
feated  on  a rifing  ground,  on  the  verge  of  the 
county  next  to  Wiltfhire  ; in  a fertile  foil  and 
remarkable  healthy  air,*  on  the  great  turnpike 
road  from  Gloucefter  to  Salifbury,  and  from  Ox- 
ford to  Briftol  and  Bath;  this  laft  has  of  late  been 
much  improved  by  a bridge,  upwards  of  600  feet 
long,  of  four  large  arches,  built  in  1775  by  the 
commiffioners  of  the  turnpikes;  whereby  the  en- 
trance to  the  town,  from  being  fteep  and  narrow, 

* As  a proof  of  this,  the  moft  extraordinary  inftance 
of  longevity  to  be  produced  in  this  county,  is  of  one 
Henry  Weft,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  re- 
fided  at  Upton,  a hamlet  in  this  parifh.  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  1 52  years  ; and  one  of  his  defcendants  has  a bible 
in  his  poffefiion,  wherein  it  is  written,  that  he  had  five 
wives  ; by  four  he  had  no  children,  but  by  the  fifth  he 
had  ten  ; and  lived  to  fee  a hundred  grand-children ; to 
each  of  whom  he  gave  a brafs  pot  or  kettle. 


IS 
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is  now  on  a broad  eafy  afcent,  and  kept  in  moil 
excellent  order. 

The  feoffees  of  the  town  have  lately  expended 
upwards  of  400I.  for  widening  the  ftreet  from  the 
Market-place  to  the  Chippen,  or  Chipping  Croft;* 
but  what  moft  merits  the  attention  of  the  curious 
traveller,  is  the  elegant  parifh  church,  lately  built 
here  by  Mr.  Francis  Hiorne  of  Warwick,  in  the 
true  Gothic  tafte;  its  dimenfions  on  the  infide,  120 
feet  long,  62  feet  wide,  including  the  cloyfters  ; 
and  42  feet  high,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  ; 
for  which  he  has  been  paidf  the  fum  of  3,658!.  16s. 
over  and  above  the  old  materials  ; and  a further 
fum  of  ioool.  17s.  for  flooring  and  pewing  it ; 
the  whole  raifed  by  a fubfcription,  fet  on  foot  in 
1754  by  the  worthy  incumbent  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wight,  who  not  only  contributed  above  1,5001. 
himfelf,  but  was  indefatigable  in  his  applications 
to  forward  it.  The  generous  inhabitants  were 
aided  by  the  benefactions  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  the  late  Lord  Botetourt,  Dr.  John- 
fton  Bifhop  of  Worceller,  Thomas  Eftcourt,  efq; 
Captain  Warren  of  Briftol,Mr.  Spencer  of  Lon- 
don, (a  native  of  the  town),  Robert  Jackfon,  efq; 

* Signifying  a place  to  cheapen  goods ; two  fairs  being 
held  there  annually,  on  Ath-Wednelday,  and  July  22, 
for  cattle  of  all  forts. 

f By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wight,  (who  died  Nov.  24,  1777) 
or  his  reprelentative  Samuel  Saunders;  Thomas  Wight, 
and  Robert  Clark,  gentlemen,  the  only  contracting 
truitees. 
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of  Sneed  Park,  William  Earle,  efq;  of  Malmfoury, 
and  fome  other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  opened  for  divine  fervice  October  7,  1781, 
and  will  be  a Handing  monument  both  of  the 
wealth  of  the  fubfcribers,*  and  of  their  proper 
application  of  it. 

The  old  tower  and  fteeple,  186  feet  high,  ftill 
remain,  with  a very  mufical  ring  of  eight  bells, 
and  a fet  of  chimes,  given  in  1749  by  their  late 
benevolent  vicar ; who,  the  fame  year,  at  his  own 
expence,  (the  town  being  then  very  ill  fupplied 
with  water)  put  a leaden  pump  into  a well  funk 
under  the  wool  market,  by  a fubfcription  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  the  depth  of  104  feet;  and  there 
is  fuch  a fpring  as  to  be  almoft  fufficient  for  the 
ufe  of  the  whole  town  ; befldes  many  other  good 
wells  and  large  refervoirs  for  rain  water. 

On  the  S.  E.  fide  of  the  town  anciently  flood 
a caftle,  built  by  Dunwallo  Mulmutius,f  King  of 

the 

* Nearly  the  whole  of  the  parilh,  which  is  five  miles 
long,  is  the  propertyof  the  inhabitants  ; no  perfon  has 
a large  eftate  there,  but  it  is  divided  among  many  ; and 
the  trultees  for  the  parilh  are  the  patrons  of  the  living. 

f Chambers  fays,  “ Molmutin,  or  Molmutian  laws 
were  thofe  made  by  Dunwallo  Molutius,  16th  King  of 
Britain;”  faid  to  have  begun  his  reign  440  years  before 
the  incarnation.  He  was  the  firll  who  publifhed  any 
laws  in  this  land  ; and  they  continued  famous  therein,  till 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

Sir  B.  Whitelocke,  who  calls  him  Mulmutius,  fays, 
“ He  was  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall ; and  that  he  en- 
acted feveral  laws,  which  continued  in  force  in  the  reign 

of 
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the  Briton?,  about  2000  years  ago  ; by  him  called 
Caer  Bladon  ; but  in  procefs  of  time  loft  its  ori- 
ginal name,  and  was  denominated  Swinnerdown 
Caftle. 

Mr/ Rudder,  in  his  account  of  this  place,  feems 
to  qucftion  the  exiftence  of  the  caftle,  or  even 
Dunwallo  ; without  fufficient  reafon,  I think,  as 
they  certainly  are  both  mentioned  by  refpetftable 
hiftorians  ; among  others,  Mr.  Camden  in  his 
Britannia,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Eulogium 
Hiftoriarum,  witneftes,  that  the  caftles  of  Tetbury, 
and  Lacock,  and  the  town  of  Malmefbury,  were 
built  by  this  Dunwallo.  It  is  faid  the  old  church 
was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  caftle,  and  this  is 
ftronglycoroborated  bythe  many  hewn  ftones  found 
in  the  inftde  of  the  walls,  when  it  was  pulled  down 
in  1777.  Air.  Rudder,  in  his  account  of  Cirencef- 
ter,  lays,  “ Caer-Ceri,  or  Caer-Cori,  was  the  name 
given  that  place  by  the  Britons in  whofe  lan- 
guage, fays  he,  “ Caer,”  which  in  its  genuine  fenfe 
Jhouid  be  tranjlated  a wall. , or  fortrefs , “ came  at 
length,  when  ufed  in  the  compoiition  of  the  names 
of  places,  to  ftgnify  a walled  or  fortified  town.” 
If  then  Caer-Cori,  or  Ceri,  was  the  fortrefs  or 
fortified  town,  on  the  Corin  or  Churn?  why  may 
not  Caer-Bladon  mean  the  fortrefs  on  the  river 

of  James  I. ; particularly  tliofe  concerning  the  peace 
and  privilege  of  highways,  and  that  of  ploughs  who 
more  likely  then  to  have  built  a caftle  on  this  fpot  ? 
where  two  fuch  great  roads  crofs  each  other ; whence 
his  guards  could  occafionally  iilue,  and  fcour  the  country; 
as  to  this  day  is  done  in  France,  by  a liorfe  guard,  called 
the  Marechauflee. 

Bladone  ? 
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Bladona?  The  name  formerly  given  the  (Briflol) 
Avon,  which  rifes  in  this  parifh.*  That  part  of 
the  town  contiguous  to  the  fpot,  where  the  caftle 
flood,  is  {fill  called  Caftle  Green  ; the  ruins  were 
vifible  within  thefe  few  years,  but  have  ftnce 
been  levelled  and  made  into  a pleafure  ground. 
The  iron  hand  of  time  will  wear  out  all  things ; 
fome  buildings,  known  to  have  been  erected  at 
a much  later  date,  have  not  the  fmalleft  vef- 
tige  remaining  of  their  having  ever  exifted.f 

The  chief  manufadtures  carried  on  here,  are 
wool-ftapling  and  wool-combing ; in  the  latter 
about  150  perfons  find  conftant  employment. 

There  is  an  alms-houfe  for  8 perfons,  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  bounty  of  Sir  William  Rom- 
ney, (Alderman  and  Sheriff  of  London,  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.)  a native  of  this  town;  who 
alfo  founded  a free  grammar-fchool  here,  where 
feveral  eminent  men  have  been  qualified  for  the 
Univerfity.  There  is  another  fchool  founded  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hodges,  late  of  Shipton-Moyne; 
befides  many  other  charitable  donations. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  veiled  in  a 
Bailiff,  chofen  annually,  aftifted  by  fome  of  the 
principal  inhabitants. 

* If  there  was  not  a caftle,  fortrefs,  or  fortified  place 
here,  why  was  Caer  ufed  in  its  original  name  ? 

f In  the  curious  cabinet  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wight, 
who  was  well  verfed  in  medallic  hiftory  and  antiquities, 
are  feveral  Englifti  and  Roman  coins,  found  in  and  near 
the  town;  particularly,  a very  fine  one  in  brafs  of  Carau- 
fius ; the  others  of  Adrian,  Antoninus,  Conftantine 
and  his  Sons,  &c.  q-.. 
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The  races,  much  frequented  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  are  run  upon  a large  common,  a 
mile  Eaftward  of  the  town. 


TEWKESBURY,  or  TEWKSBURY, 

Lies  in  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name,  9 miles 
N.  W.  from  Cheltenham,  and  is  fo  called  from 
Theocus,  an  eminent  hermit,  who  dwelt  in  this 
place,  A.  700,  and  had  a chapel  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn. 

The  parilh,  fix  miles  in  compafs,  confifts  of 
very  rich  meadow  and  pafture  ; and  like  another 
Eden  is  watered  by  four  rivers  : — 

The  Severn  flows  on  the  Weft  3 

Avon  on  the  North,  and  falls  into  the 
Severn  here ; 

Carran  on  the  Eaft;  and 
Swylliate  on  the  Weft. 

Over  thefe  three  laft  it  has  bridges;  and  though 
fubjeift  to  be  annoyed  by  floods,  this  is  amply 
compenfated  by  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil. 

This  town  had  formerly  fome  fhare  in  the 
clothing  bufinefs,  but  that  has  long  been  loft. 
Its  chief  trade  at  prefent  is  malting,  ftocking- 
frame  knitting,  efpecially  of  cotton,  and  a little 
nailing ; it  was  once  noted  for  making  muftard 
balls  ; whence  the  proverb,  “ He  looks  as  if  he 

had 
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had  lived  on  Tewkfbury  muftard  ;”  fpeaking  of 
one  of  a fad,  fevere  countenance;  and  Shakefpear 
ufes  the  fimile  ‘As  thick  as  Tewkfbury  muftard.’ 

It  was  firft  incorporated  by  charter  14th  Eliza- 
beth, (in  whofe  reign,  on  the  threatened  Spanifh 
invafion,  it  raifed  46  men  for  the  Queen’s  fervice) 
by  the  name  of  the  Bailiffs,  Burgeffes,and  Com- 
monalty of  the  borough  of  Tcwkeftmry. 

King  Jaimes  I.*  third  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
them  another  charter  much  like  the  former;  this 
laft  was  furrendered  to  James  II.  who  reincorpo- 
rated them  2d  of  his  reign,  by  the  name  of  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  &c.  but 
there  was  no  mayor  chofen  by  virtue  of  this  new 
charter,  and  the  government  of  the  town  totally 
ceafed  as  a corporation,  till  18th  William  III. 
when  he  granted  the  prefent  charter,  and  it  is  now 
governed  by  24  Burgeffes,  two  of  whom  are  an- 
nually chofen  Bailiffs,  and  with  two  Aldermen, 

* 6th  of  that  name  of  Scotland  ; he  was  fon  of  Henry 
Stuart  Lord  Darnley,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ; (the 
only  child  of  James  V.  whofe  father,  James  IV.  married 
Margaret  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  VII.)  he  was  the  firft 
who  was  Itiled  King  of  Great-Britain,  and  to  whom  the 
title  of  Sacred,  or  Moll  Excellent  Majefty  was  given. 
He  caufed  the  bible  to  be  tranllated  from  the  original 
language,  which  is  the  tranflation  now  ufed. 

In  his  reign  the  Englilh  plantations  were  fettled  in 
America,  and  Silk- Worms  brought  into  England. 

He  ere&ed  the  order  of  Baronets  on  May  11,  (O.  S.) 
j6ii,  9th  of  his  reign.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Red- 
grave in  Suffolk,  was  created  premier  Baronet;  others 
Sile  him  of  Raveningham  in  Norfolk. 
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are  the  ruling  magiftrates  within  this  borough  and 
corporation;  the  county  Juftices,  by  exprefs  ex- 
emption in  the  charter,  having  no  authority  to  a£t 
therein.  It  fends  two  members  to  Parliament;  the 
right  of  ele&ion  is  in  the  freeholders,  and  freemen 
of  the  corporation,  in  number  about  500. 

The  church,*  one  of  the  largeft  in  England 
that  is  not  collegiate  or  a cathedral,  is  a magnifi- 
cent building  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  vaulted  at 
top  with  ftone,  and  fupported  by  two  rows  of 
large  round  pillars,  feven  in  each  row.  It  has 
an  aile  on  each  fide,  the  whole  covered  with  lead, 
but  not  kept  in  very  good  repair.  The  chancel 
is  divided  from  the  choir  by  an  organ,  erected  at 
the  expence  of  the  parifhoners  in  1736. 

The  choir  and  chancel  are  likewife  fupported 
by  fix  pillars,  and  enlightened  by  feven  large  win- 
dows, placed  at  a great  height,  and  ornamented 
with  painted  glafs.  The  communion  table  is  one 
entire  piece  of  marble,  14  feet  long.  This  place 
is  moft  diftinguifihed  in  hiftory,  for  its  noble  mi- 
tred abbey,  firft  founded  as  a monaftery  for  bene- 
di£tine  monks,  by  Odo  and  Dodo,  two  noble 

* Dimenfions  of  the  church : — Length  of  the  building 
300  feet,  from  Eaft  to  Weft;  length  of  the  great  crofs 
120  feet;  breadth  of  the  body  and  fide  ailes7cfeet; 
breadth  of  the  Weft  front  100  feet.  The  tower  is  very 
large,  has  eight  mufical  bells,  and  a fet  of  chimes ; is 
132  feet  high,  and  ftands  in  the  centre  on  four  arches. 
The  Lady  Chapel,  long  fince  deltroyed,  and  the  fcite 
turned  into  a garden,  ltood  at  the  Eaft  end,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  1 00  feet  long. 


Dukes 
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Dukes  of  Mercia,  anno  715:  But  1102  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  by  Robert  Fitz  Hamon  ;*  when  it 
was  eredted  into  an  abbey,  and  endowed  by  him 
with  lands,  rents,  and  large  pofTeffions,  which  were 
increafed  by  confiderable  fubfequent  donations. 

It  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  for  the  battle  fought  near 
it,  on  Glafton  meadow.  May  4,  1471,  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  wherein  the 
latter  were  entirely  defeated,  and  never  after  able 
to  make  head  againft  Edward  IV.  Margaret 
(Queen  of  Henry  VI.)  and  her  fonEdward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  were  taken  prifoners  ; the  young  Prince 
was  murthered  a few  days  after,  and  is  buried  in 
the  church  ; as  are  many  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion.  The  Queen  was,  in  1475,  ranfomed  by  her 
father  Rene  of  Anjou. f 

His  Majefty  King  George  I.  while  ele£toral 
Prince  of  Hanover,  was  1706,  by -Queen  Anne, 
created  Baron  of  Tewkfbury  ; a title  which  had 
been  only  twice  conferred  in  former  reigns. 


F A I R F O R D, 

Lies  4 miles  W.  from  Leachlade,  8 E.  from 
Cirencefter,  23  S.  E.  from  Gloucefter,  and  8of 
from  London.  The  church  is  a large  ahd  beau- 
tiful ftrufture,  125  feet  long,  and  55  broad  ; con- 
futing of  a fpacious  body,  and  two  proportionable 
ailes,  very  handfomely  paved  in  chequers  of  blue 
and  white  ftone,  and  neatly  pewed ; having  a 

* See  an  account  of  him  in  the  Earls  of  Gloucefter. 

f For  50,000  crowns,  which  he  borrowed  of  Lewis 
XI.  and  mortgaged  to  him  for  it,  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  county  of  Provence. 
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beautiful  tower  in  the  middle,  ornamented  with 
pinnacles,  &c.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1493  by 
John  Tame,  a merchant  of  London,  for  the  lake 
of  placing  in  it  a very  large  quantity  of  painted 
glafs,  he  had  taken  in  a lhip  bound  for  Rome. 
The  figures  were  defigned  by  that  eminent  mafter 
Albert  Durer,  to  whom  the  greateft  improve- 
ments in  painting  on  glafs  are  attributed.  There 
are  fome  curious  pieces  of  perfpedtive.  The  co- 
lours are  very  lively,  and  fome  of  the  figures  fo 
well  finifhed,  that  Vandyke  affirmed,  “ the  pen- 
“ cil  couid  not  exceed  them.”  The  whole  com- 
prifed  in  28  windows,  reprefenting  fundry  paflages 
of  fcripture  hiftory ; particularly  fuch  as  regard 
the  birth,  life,  and  fufferings  of  our  blefled  Sa- 
viour in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  windows; — but  the  15th, or  great  Weft  win- 
dow, reprefenting  the  day  of  judgment,  &c.  is  of 
high  eftimation. 

In  two  of  the  windows  of  the  middle  aile,  are 
paintings  of  the  Emperors  who  protected  the 
Chriftians;  and  in  the  two  oppofite  ones,  of  thofe 
who  perfecuted  them.  The  whole  happily  pre- 
ferved  in  the  great  rebellion  by  the  care  of  Mr. 
Oldfworth  the  impropriator,  (in  whofe  family  it 
ftill  continues)  and  others,  by  fecuring  the  glafs 
in  fome  private  place  till  the  Reftoration,  when 
it  was  put  up  again.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  Romans  had  a ftation  here,  and,  probably,  this 
was  one  of  their  towns,  as  the  remains  of  a Bath, 
wholly  of  fine  Roman  bricks,  fupported  by  curious 
pillars,  were  fome  years  ago  difcovered  in  a mea- 
dow near  this  place. 
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Of  the  RELIGIOUS  FOUNDATIONS  in 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Order  of  St.  Benedict,*  three  foundations ; 
Gloucefter,  Tewkfbury,  and  Winchcomb. 

Ciflertians,t  three  foundations;  Hales,  Flaxley, 
and  Kingfwood  Abbeys. 

Canons  Regular  of  St.  Auguftin,J  three  foun- 
dations } the  Abbey  of  Cirenceftcr,  the  Priory  of 

St. 

* He  was  born  at  Narfi  in  Italy,  inftituted  his  order  at 
Mont  Caflin  516,  and  died  there  in  543  ; it  is  the  molt 
ancient  and  richeft  order  of  the  Monks,  whence  the 
Carthulians,  Clumacenfes,  Ciftertians,  and  many  other 
eminent  orders  are  derived.  Thefe  are  properly  Mona- 
chi.  Monks ; the  other  orders  are  better  denominated 
friers.  In  the  Capon  Law  they  are  called  Black  Monks, 
from  the  colour  of  their  habit ; whence  among  us  they 
w'ere  alfo  formerly  called  Black  Friers,  to  diftinguilh 
them  from  the  other  orders  : Of  this  order  have  been  4. 
Emperors,  12  Emprefles,  46  Kings,  and  51  Queens. 

f This  is  the  order  of  St.  Benedift  more  ftri&ly  re- 
formed; and  was  founded  by  Robert  Harding  anEnglilh- 
man,  Abbot  of  Molefme  in  Burgundy,  in  thediocefe  of 
Langres;  who,  1075,  obtained  of  the  Archbilhop  of 
Lyons  (then  the  Pope’s  legate,  refiding  at  that  place) 
permiflion,  that  he,  and  the  monks  of  his  order,  might 
retire  into  the  wildernefs  of  Cifteaux  in  Burgundy,  (now 
a town,  5 miles  from  Dijon)  there  to  lead  a more  fevere 
life,  as  their  father  St.  BenediS  bad  required  ; Eudes, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  built  a monaftery  for  them,  into 
which  they  were  admitted  1098.  The  Bilhop  of  Cha- 
lons gave  Robert  the  paftoral  ltaff,  and  erefted  the  new 
monaftery  into  an  abbey,  now  depending  immediately 
on  the  Pope. 

J Called  alfo  popularly  Auftin  Friers ; firft  inftituted 
by  Bilhop  Hippo  in  Africa,  anno  409,  but  not  then 

limited 
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St.  Ofwald  in  the  city  of  Gloucefter,  and  of 
L’  Anthony  near  Gloucefter. 

Four  Alien  Monafteries. 

1 Deerhurft  1 fSt.  Denis  near  Paris 

2 Newent  l 2 J Cormeille 

3 Beckford  | = | St. Martin&St. Barbara 

4 Brimsfield  Jy  LKontenay 

Stanley  St.  Leonard’s  was  a cell  to  the  Abbey 
of  Gloucefter. 

Quenington,a  preceptoryof  the  Knights  Temp- 
lars in  London,  who  had  alfo  feveral  manors  and 
large  eftates  in  this  county  ; which  on  their  fup- 
prelliont  were  given  to  the  Knights  Hofpi talers  of 

limited  by  any  vows.  Berinus  firft  introduced  them 
into  England  anno  636,  and  they  increafed  lo  much, 
that  at  one  period  there  were  reckoned  4.555  monar- 
teries of  this  order  in  Europe.  In  procels  of  time 
hey  fo  degenerated,  that  few  of  them  were  left.  The 
restitution  of  this  order  may  be  dated  from  the  nth 
century,  when  its  profeflors  were  retrained  by  vows 
and  ItriCt  rules,  and  called  Canons  Regular  ; whereas 
before  they  were  called  by  the  contradictory  name  of 
Secular. 

The  firft  monaftery  in  England  after  the  reftitution, 
was  built  anno  1098,  (Rudder  fays  1084.)  at  Canterbury, 
by  Lanfranc  the  Archbifiiop,  their  general.  The  Knights 
Hofpitalers,  and  the  Knights  Templars,  were  of  this 
order. 

f By  Clement  V.  in  1312,  when  they  were  poflefled  of 
9000  manors  in  Chriftendom.  The  temple  in  London, 
now  belonging  to  the  Societies  of  the  Law,  was  confe- 
crated  to  their  ufe  1185,  Henry  II.  his  Queen  Eleanor, 
and  many  of  their  nobles  being  prefent. 

P 3 St, 
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St.  John  of  Jerufalem.*  There  was  alfo  a college 
at  Weftbury  near  Briftol,  confifting  of  a Dean  and 
5 Prebendaries. 

The  monks,  called  Bons*hommes,f  of  the  order 
of  St.  Auguftin,  had  likewife  lands  in  this  county. 

Six  Mitred  Abbeys  ; Gloucefter,  Cirencefter, 
Winchcomb,  were  peeral,  and  held  place  in  Par- 
liament till  their  diffolution.  Tewkfbury,  Hales, 
and  Flaxley,  whofe  Abbots  had  alfo  fummons  to 
Parliament  as  follows:  Tewkfbury,  Henry  III. 
Edward  I.  and  II.  j Plales,  Edward  I.  and  II.;  Flax- 
ley,  Edward  I.  All  mitres  were  granted  by  the 
Pope,  but  they  held  their  Baronies  folely  and  im- 
mediately from  the  King.  At  the  diffolution  there 
were  only  29  Abbots  and  2 Priors  in  England, 
who  held  by  Baronies. 

* Their  pofleflions  were  by  Parliament,  3 2d  Henry 
VIII.  1 54.1 , granted  to  the  King.  And  in  1546  all  col- 
leges, hofpitals,  chantries,  and  free  chapels,  were  alfo 
granted  to  him  ; whereby  there  were  veiled  in  the  crown 
96  colleges,  no  hofpitals,  2374  chantries  and  chapels ; 
confirmed  and  further  enlarged  ill  Edward  VI. 

This  order  is  now  fettled  at  Malta,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Raimond  de  Puy,  a 
proven<;a],  was  their  firftGrand  Mailer  1 120,  as  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  After  the  lofs  of  the  Holy 
Land,  they  in  1 308  fettled  at  Rhodes,  and  took  the  name 
of  Knights  of  Rhodes  ; but  being  driven  thence  in  1 522 
by  Soliman,  and  an  army  of  300,000  men,  Charles  V. 
in  1530,  gave  them  the  illand  of  Malta,  where  they  have 
continued  ever  fince. 

+ Or  Good  Men,  were  firlt  placed  in  a convent  in  this 
kingdom  by  Edward  Earl  of  Cornwall,  5th  Edward  I. 
1277,  and  were  diltinguilhed  by  wearing  a blue  coat. 

A Note 
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A Note  to  page  75  ; on  the  Di-vifon  of  the  Kingdom  by 
King  Alfred  the  Great ; and  fome  other  interefing 
incidents  during  his  reign. 

King  Alfred  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  anno  872,  in 
the  22d  year  of  his  age,  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ethelred  ; when  finding  it  next  to  an  impofiibility  to 
drive  out  the  Danes,  thought  the  better  way  would  be 
to  prevent  their  landing,  by  deftroying  them  at  fea  ; and 
therefore  fitted  out  vellels  of  war,  which,  being  entirely 
adapted  to  this  lervice,  had  the  advantage  of  thofe  of  the 
Danes  only  ufed  as  tranfports.  In  the  firft  aftion  they 
engaged  7,  and  took  the  largeft ; and  foon  after  almolt 
totally  destroyed  a fleet  of  120  of  them  : This  then  was 
the  eltablifhment  of  the  British  Navy,  the  bulwark 
and  glory  of  our  kingdom. 

What  manner  of  veflels  he  built  does  not  fullyappear, 
(fays  Spelman)  but  fome  were  fhips  and  others  gallies  ; 
fo  long,  as  to  require^  (and  accordingto  Brompton  60) 
oars;  and  were  as  long,  as  high,  and  as  fiwift  again,  and 
more  fteady  under  fail  than  the  bell  of  the  enemy's  ihips. 

Notwithftandingthefe  defeats  the  Danes  found  means 
to  increafe  their  ftrength,  and  oblige  him  to  fhelter 
himfelfinthe  ifland  of  Athelney  ; [hee  page  142]  but 
purfuing  his  viftory  at  Edington,  he  befieged  them  in 
Bratton  caftle,  Wiltlhire,  whither  they  had  retired;  and 
after  afortnight,  obliged  them  to  capitulate,  on  the  terms 
either  to  become  Chriftians  or  quit  the  ifland.  Guthrum 
and  thirty  nobles  were  baptized. 

He  then  founded  ourCommon  Law  ; and  ordered,  that 
in  all  criminal  cafes  12  men  (Peers,  or  of  the  fame  rank 
with  the  perfon  to  be  tried)  fliould  be  chofen,  and  fworn 
to  determine  the  faft  as  appeared  upon  evidence;  and  ac- 
cording to  their  verdift  the  Judge  was  to  give  fentence: 
The  origin  of  our  Juries,  (Jurata  Latin,  Jure  French) 
the  nobleft  and  molt  valuable  privilege  fubjefts  can  have. 
His  divifion  of  the  kingdom  was,  into 
Rural  tythings ; confiding  of  ten  heads  of  families 
or  Lords  of  manors,  with  all  their  vaflals,  &c. 

Town 
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Town  Ty things,  or  Boroughs,  confifted  of  ten  com- 
panies or  fraternities ; called  in  Saxon,  Guilds,  hence 
the  Guild-Hall.  Each  of  thefe  had  a Prefident  or 
Tything-man,  called  alfo  a Burgh-holder,  chofen  an- 
nually ; Burgh  fignifies  a furety  or  pledge  ; and  Neigh- 
bour originally  a near  pledge.  Thefe  prefidents  were 
called  Sapientes,  (Wife Men)  and  by  the  Saxons  Witan ; 
hence  the  great  meetings  of  the  heads  of  the  people  (now 
called  Parliaments  from  the  Norman  Parlement)  were 
by  them  called  Wittena-Gemot ; after  the  Conqueft  the 
prefiding  officers,  over  the  largeror  rural  tythings,  were 
made  for  life;  as  othervvife  the  Normans  would  not  have 
been  chofen  ; and  inftead  of  Wites,  called  Barons;  and 
the  ten  Manors,  an  Honour  or  Barony. 

A Hundred  confifts  of  ten  Rural  Tythings ; byftatute 
14th  Edward  III.  Hundred  Courts  were  all  or  molt  part 
reduced  to  the  county  court.  In  fome  Northern  counties, 
particularly  thofe  north  of  the  Trent,  they  are  called 
Wapentakes;  their  prefident,  the  chief  of  the  divifion, 
now  the  High  Conftable  ; on  entering  into  office  he  ap- 
peared in  the  field  on  a certain  day  with  a pike  in  his 
hand,  and  was  there  met  by  the  chief  men  of  the  hun- 
dred ; who  with  their  lances  touched  his  pike  as  a fignal 
of  their  being  firmly  united  to  each  other,  by  the  waepen- 
tac,  or  touch  of  the  weapon. 

Trythings  were  the  third  part  of  a county;  and  the 
Eaft,  Weft,  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorklhire  are  mani- 
feft  corruptions  of  Eaft  Trythings,  &c.;  and  the  Lathes 
of  Kent,  and  three  divifions  of  Lincolnftiire,viz.Lindfey, 
Kefteven,  and  Holland,  are  of  the  fame  nature. 

Caufes  between  perfons  of  different  Trythings  were 
brought  before  the  County  Court,  or  Shire-Gamot,  or 
Folc-Mote,  held  twice  a year  or  oftner;  where  the 
Bilhop,  and  the  Earl  or  Ealdorman,  and  in  his  abfence 
the  High  Sheriff,  or  theVifcount,  orViceEarl,  prefided; 
till  William  the  Conqueror  granted  the  Biftiops  the  pri- 
vilege of  holding  courts  of  their  own,  for  determining 
ecclefiaftical  matters. 


King 
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King  Alfred,  befides  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation, 
in  It  i tilted  a Privy  Council : And  to  have  proper  perfons 
toaffifl  him  in  it,  founded  three  fchools  (fays  Camden) 
in  the  Univerlity  of  Oxford  ; for  Grammarians,  ltiled 
Little  Univerfity  Hall;  for  Philofophy,  Lei's  Univerlity 
Hall  ; and  forDivinity,  Great  UniverfityHall,  now  Uni- 
verfity College;  and  invited  learned  men  from  abroad  to 
prefideover  them.  Some  add  a fourth  forAftronomy,  of 
which  Johannes  Scotus,  an  Irifliman,  was  prefident. 

He  meafured  time  by  wax  candles,  12  inches  long. 
Six  of  thefe  he  had  made,  and  the  inches  marked  out 
upon  them  ; they  burnt  four  hours  each,  and  to  preferve 
them  from  the  air,  having  no  glafs,  (or  being  very  fcarce) 
he  ordered  fine  white  horn  to  be  fcraped  thin,  and  in- 
clofed  in  wooden  frames:  Thus  lanthorns  were  the 
invention  of  a King;  and  proper  perfons  were  appointed 
to  inform  him  how  time  paired  He  died  anno  900,  in  the 
52d  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  28  years  6 months. 
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tween the  places  fo  marked. 
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Directions  for  Travellers  when  to  pafs  the  Severn. 

AT  Auft,  (or  the  Old  PafTage)  in  the  parifh  of  Her>- 
bury  in  Gloucefterfhire,  to  Bettefley,  orBeachley,  in 
Tidenham  Parilli,  in  the  fame  county,  two  miles  and 
a half  over. 

And  at  the  New  Paffage,  about  three  miles  lower 
down,  from  the  Salt-Marfh  in  Henbury  pariih  to  Port 
Skeweth,  near  St.  Pere,  in  Monmouthfhire,  three  miles 
over. 

The  former  is  the  more  dircfr  way  to  Newent,  Newn- 
ham,  and  all  the  Foreft  of  Dean,  Herefordfhire,  and 
Worceilerfhire. 

The  latter  to  Newport,  Cardiff,  Caerleon,  Pontipool, 
Abergavenny,  and  molt  parts  of  South-Wales. 

At  Henbury  the  road  divides,  on  the  right  to  Auft 
eight  miles,  left  to  the  New  Paffage  five  miles  ; both 
diltant  three  miles  from  Chepftow  and  iy\  miles  from 
Monmouth. 

The  winds  for  pafTing  are  diftinguiflied  by 

Winds  belovj,  or  blowing  up  the  river  Southerly 
or  Wefterly;  with  thefe  all  paffing  muft  be  on  the  ebb, 
or  going  out  of  the  tide,  for  feven  hours. 

Wind  above,  or  blowing  down  the  river  Northerly, 
with  this  there  are  only  five  hours  paffing,  and  that  on 
the  flood  or  coming  in  of  the  tide. 

Obferve,  that  on  the  firft  day  of  the  moon,  or  new 
moon,  and  the  fixteenth  day  of  the  moon,  or  full  rnoon, 
the  hours  for  paffing  are  the-  fame  ; and  alfo  on  every 
correfpondent  fifteenth  day,  as  the  zd  and  17th,  3d  and 
1 8th,  See.  to  the  15th  and  30th.  The  time  of  high 
water  varying  48  minutes  everyday,  makes  it  four  hours 
later  every  five  days:  By  the  following  fhort  table  there- 
fore the  hours  of  paffing  may  always  be  known 

New 
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New  and  full  moon,  lftand  16th  day.  Wind  above* 
begin  parting  at  two  in  the  afternoon  for  five  hours. 


e 2d  day  of  the  moon 

H.  M. 

0 48  later, 

M. 
or  4S 

after  2 

3d  

1 36 

36 

3 

4th  

2 24 

'24 

4 

5th  

3 12 

12 

5 

6th  

4 

6 

nth  

8 

10 

.And  the  fame  for  every  day  after.  Thus  for  theioth  and 
25th  days,  add  3 hours  iz  minutes  (for  four  days)  to 
fix  o’ciock,  the  hour  you  begin  parting  on  the  6th  and 
2. lit,  you  have  twelve  minutes  after  nine,  the  hour  for 
the  10th  and  25th. 

It  is  high  water  at  Briftol  Key  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  later  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

The  difference  of  parting  between  Auft  and  the  New 
Paflage  varies  but  an  hour.  Tide  coming  in,  wind  above, 
the  New  P.  before  Auft  1 hour,  or  from  1 to  6 on  the 
new  and  full  moon.  Tide  going  out,  wind  below,  an 
hour  later  than  Auft.  or  from  3 to  8;  and  foon  the  other 
days.  The  brats  beg’n  to  pals  and  repafs  about  half 
an  hour  before  high  water,  for  feven  hours,  wind  below, 
veverfing  the  above  table,  viz.  when  you  pafs  from  2 to 
7,  or  any  other  hour  for  five  hours,  with  wind  above, 
tide  coming  in,  you  pafs  from  7 to  2,  &c.  with  wind 
below,  nearly  the  whole  tide  of  ebb. 

The  Trices  of  Pafengers,  Goods,  Cattle , &c.  going  over 
at  both  Pajj'ages. 

A Coach,  with  two  horfes,  12s.  with  four,  14s.  with 
fix,  16s. — A Man,  Woman,  or  Child,  4d.  each  ; a Bead 
the  fame. — A Man  and  Horfe,  is. — A fingle  Horfe,  8d. 
— Sheep,  2s.  a fcore. — Hogs,  2s.  6d.  a fcore. 

Travelling  by  Stage  Coaches  may  be  reckoned  at  five 
miles  and  half  an  hour  from  London  5 Ditto,  on  the 
crofs-roads,  about  five  miles,  including  ftops. 
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The  expence  of  an  exprefs  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
is  3d.  per  meafured  mile,  and  6d.  per  ltage  to  the  ri- 
der ; but  if fent  from  the  General  PoSt-office,  London, 
there  is  an  additional  charge  of  rzs.  6d.  upon  each  ex- 
preS's,  being  a fee  of  office. 


ACCOUNT  of  POST-COACHES,  OV. 

A Polt-Coach  from  the  Bell,  Gloucester,  every  after- 
noon at  three;  and  from  the  Angel  behind  St.  Cle- 
ment's, London,  at  two  o’clock;  in  eighteen  hours. 

Another  Coach  from  the  Coach-Office,  Gloucelter, 
every  day  (except  Saturday)  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  to  the  Bolt-in-Tun,  Fleet-ftreet. 

Thefe  Coaches  are  about  two  hours  going  to  Frog- 
Mill,  where  paffiengers  and  parcels  to  and  from  Chel- 
tenham are  left  or  taken  tip. 

A Coach  from  Bath  (the  CaStle  and  Ball)  to  Wor- 
cester, Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  and  Holyhead,  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  four  o’clock  ; is 
at  the  Bell  in  Gloucester  by  if,  and  returns  Tuefday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  noon. 

A Coach  from  the  Bell,  Gloucester,  to  the  Saracen’s- 
Kead,  Bath,  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday,  at  Seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  returns  the  next  day  at  the 
Same  hour. 

Two  Coaches  between  CirenceSter  and  London,  at 
one  o'clock  every  morning,  (except  Sunday)  in  eighteen 
hours  in  the  winter,  and  lixteen  in  fummer;  from  the 
Bull  and  the  Swan  Inns,  CirenceSter,  totlie  Bell  Savage, 
Ludgate-Hil),  and  the  Bell  and  Crown,  Holbourn. — 
Three  times  a week  they  run  to  Tetbury,  Minchin- 
hampton,  and  Stroud. 

A Coach  from  Oxford  to  CirenceSter,  Bath,  and  Exe- 
ter, Monday  and  Thursday;  Stops  at  King’s-Head, 

CirenceSter, 
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Cirencefter,  about  noon  5 arrives  early  in  the  evening 
at  the  White-Hart,  Bath  ; returns  from  Bath,  Wednei- 
day  and  Saturday  at  fix  in  the  morning. 

A Stage  Waggon  from  the  Swan,  Cheltenham,  every 
Monday  morning  at  fix,  to  Snow-Hill,  London  ; arrives 
there  Thurfday  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ; returns  Fri- 
day morning  at  eleven,  and  gets  to  Cheltenham  Tuefday 
evening  about  eight. 

Yatman’s  Waggon  goes  to  Cirencefter  early  every 
Monday  morning,  and  returns  the  fame  evening.  And 
to  Tewldbury  every  Wednefday,  and  Gloucefter  every 
Saturday. 

Waggons  go  between  Cirencefter  and  London  al- 
moft  every  day,  to  the  King’s-Head,  Old  Change  j and 
the  George,  and  the  Saracen’s-Head,  Snow-Hill. 

Arnold,  the  Cirencefter  carrier,  goes  to  the  Globe, 
King’s-Mead-Square,  Bath,  every  Tuefday,  and  returns 
Wednefday  at  ten  in  the  morning. 

Benfield’s  Waggon,  from  the  Ram  near  the  Fleece, 
goes  to  the  Rein-Deer,  upper  Northgate-ftreet,  Glou- 
cefter, every  Wednefday  and  Saturday. 

The  Carrier  from  Gloucefter  to  Briftol  inns  at  the 
George,  Caftle-ftreet,  Briftol. 
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Account  of  the  POST  /CHELTENHAM. 

To  Fairford,  Oxfordlhire,  Berkfhire,  Bucks,  London,  and  all  the 
branches  on  that  road  and  parts  beyond  London. 

Goes  out — Monday  and  Saturday  nights  at  io,  Weanef.  at  noon. 
Conies  in — Monday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday  morning  at  7. 

CROSS  POST  to  GLOCESTER. 

Goes  out — Wednef.  and  Friday  nights  at  10,  Sun.  afternoon  at  4. 
Comes  in— Monday,  Thurfday,  at  Saturday  afternoon  at  3. 
Letters  lent  by  this  poftlhould  have  Crqfs-Poft  written  on  them, 
to  prevent  their  being  fent  by  way  of  London. 

• The  GLOUCESTER  POST. 

j.  To  Painfwick,  Stroud,  Hampton,  Tetbury,  Badminton,  Bath, 
Briftol,  *Cirencefter,  *Leachlade,  "Farringdon,  Cricklade, 
“Wotton-Bafi'et,  Malmelbury,  * Abingdon,  "Burford,  * Oxford, 
’"London,  and  parts  beyond. 

Coes  out — Sunday,  Tuefday,  and  Thurfday,  7 at  night,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  letters  from  Rofsand  Monmouth  at  6. 

Comes  in — Sunday,  Wednef.  and  Friday,  7 in  the  morning,  and 
at  9 goes  forward  with  letters  to  Rofs  and  Monmouth. 

a.  To  Wantage,  Wallingford,  Witney,  Tetfworth,  Nettlebed, 
Henley,  Maidenhead,  and  all  the  places  above  marked.* 

Goes  out — Monday  and  Saturday  at  io,  Wedncfday  8 at  night, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  letters  from  -f-Rofs,  Hereford,  Leo- 
minfter,  and  all  South-Wales,  at  7. 

Comes  in — Monday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday  at  6 in  the  morning, 
and  goes  forward  at  8,  with  letters  to  the  above  places. -j- 

On  the  CROSS  ROAD. 

To  Wotton-Underedge,  and  parts  adjacent,  Briftol,  Bath,  Wilt- 
Ihi  e,  Somerfetfhire,  and  the  Weft  of  England. 

Coes  out — bunday,  Weonefday,  and  Friday,  at  10  at  night. 

Comes  in — Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday,  at  6 in  the  morning. 


To  Tewklbury,  North  Gloucefterlhire,  Upton-upon-Severn, 
Worcefterlhire,  Warwicklhire,  Shroplhire,  Staftordlhiie,  Der- 
bylhire,  Lancalhire,  Nottinghamlhire,  all  North  Wales,  and 
Ireland. 

Goes  out— Sunday,  Tuefday,  and  Thurfday,  at  10  at  night. 

Comes  in— Monday,  Thurfday,  and  Sat.  at  6 in  the  morning. 
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N.  B.  The  Notes  contain  the  Hiftory  of  the  Eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  Britilh  Navy,  and  of  the  Woollen  and  fome 
.other  Manufactures  and  Arts  in  this  Kingdom  ; belides 
many  of  the  principal  Events  in  the  Engiilh  Hiftory. 


ADDENDA  and  ERRATA. 


Since  this  Book  has  been  in  the  Prefs  the  Author  has  been 
favoured  with  the  following  particulars  concerning  the 

difcovery  of  the  Spring,  [See  Page  S5.] 

The  ground  was  originally  the  property  of  Mr.  Higgs, 
of  Charlton  Kings;  who,  not  knowing  of  there  being 
a Medicinal  Spring  on  the  fpot,  fold  it  in  1716  to  Mr. 
Mafon,  who  difcovered  the  Spring.  Mr.  Hetheridge 
was  never  a proprietor,  (as  the  Author  had  been  in- 
formed) but  fervant  to  Mr.  Mafon. 

Sir  William  Guife,  mentioned  in  page  1 5,  is  fince  dead ; 
and  on  Monday  April  28,  the  Hon.  George  Berkeley 
was,  without  oppofition,  chofen  to  reprefent  the  county 
in  his  room.  He  is  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  of 
Berkeley  Caftle,  built  by  Roger  de  Berkeley,  (defcended 
from  a Nobleman  in  the  court  of  King  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  held  this  and  three  other  manors  in  this 
county)  in  the  17th  Henry  I.  anno.  1117. 

The  Baths,  mentioned  in  page  23,  are  fitting  up  by 
Mrs.  Field  of  the  Great-Houfe,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  company. 

The  roads  are  alfo  much  repaired  fince  lalt  feafon. 

The  Room  and  Lodging-Houfe,  late  Mrs.  Jones's, 
are  taken  by  Mr.  Rooke,  one  of  the  Band  of  Mulic. 

Mr.  Wells,  the  School-mailer,  mentioned  page  25, 
is  dead. 

Page  12,  line  7 note,  r.  Po! fliers.  P.  37,  1.  27,  r.  ferments. 
P.  6;,  1.  7 note,  for  Seven  r.  Zix.  P.  73,  1.  30,  r.  Gaveller. 
the  Second,  Count  of,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  Emperor  Sec.  p.  79, 
1.  7 note,  r.  Brunfwick  Lunenburgb.  P.  82,  1.  29,  r.  above  the 
P.  74,  1.  34,  r.  Britwell's  Barrow.  P.  36,  r.  Dr.  Baird  of  JVor - 
refer,  and  Dr.  Grevil  of  Gloucejler.  P.  79,  note,  r.  Baldwin 
Bridge.  P.  98,  1.  3,  f.Jheet  r.  feel.  P.  1 12,  1.  1 9,  dele  K.  P. 
121,  I.7  note,  add  a full  point  after  dropping  the.  P.  126,  1. 
6 note,  r.  to  that  of  the  Prince.  P.  138,  1.  13  note,  r.  J, aid  to 
be  now. 
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